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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC” PLATFORM AND 
CANDIDATES. 


NATIONAL convention of Democrats opposed to the Chi- 

cago platform met in Indianapolis, Ind., September 2-4, 
and adopted a platform in favor of tariff for revenue only, “the 
gold standard of monetary measurement,” and divorce of the 
Government from banking and currency issues. Unreserved 
commendation was given to President Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion. John M. Palmer, of Illinois, was nominated for President 
and Simon B. Buckner, of Kentucky, for Vice-President, the 
former on the first ballot, the latter by acclamation. ‘The vote 
for the Presidential nomination stood: For Palmer, 769%; for 
Gen. E. S. Bragg, of Wisconsin, 118%; necessary to a choice, 
553. The credentials committee reported delegates present from 
forty three States and three territories. 

Ex-Gov. Roswell P. Flower, of New York, was made tempo- 
tary chairman; Senator Donelson Caffery, of Louisiana, perma- 
nent chairman of the convention. Senator William F. Vilas, of 
Wisconsin, was chairman of the committee on resolutions. Ex- 
Congressman W. D. Bynum, of Indiana, was elected chairman 
of the national committee. 

General Palmer, the candidate for President, is United States 
Senator from Illinois, elected as a Democrat in 1891. He is 
seventy-nine years of age, a native of Kentucky and a lawyer by 
profession. He was a member of the Illinois Senate from 1852 
to 1854, and served from 1869 to 1873 as Republican governor of 
Illinois. He made an unsuccessful contest for the same office as 
a Democrat in 1888. His war record includes command of a 
Union brigade at New Madrid, Island No. 10, Farrington and 
Stone River, command of a corpsin Sherman's Georgia campaign 
in 1864, and command of the Military Department of Kentucky, 
1865-66. ‘ 

General Buckner, candidate for Vice-President, is a native of 
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Kentucky, seventy-three years old. He was governor of that 


State from 1887 to 1891. He is a graduate of West Point and a 
lawyer by profession. In the Mexican War he fought with dis- 
tinction at Contreras, Cherubusco, and Molino del Rey. In the 
Civil War he fought at Fort Henry, commanded a brigade of 
Confederates at Fort Donelson, which he surrendered to General 
Grant when left in command. He also led a Confederate brigade 
in Gen. Braxton Bragg’s army in Tennessee, and commanded 
a division at Murfreesboro and Chickamauga. 

The platform asserts that “the declarations of the Chicage con- 
vention attack individual freedom, the right of private contract, 
the independence of 
the judiciary, and 
the authority of the 
President to enforce 
Federal laws. They 
advocate a reckless 
attempt to increase 
the price of siiver 
by legislation, to the 
debasement of our 
monetary standard, 
and threaten unlim- 
ited issues of paper 
money by the Gov- 
ernment. They 
abandon for Repub- 





lican allies the Dem- 
ocratic cause of tariff 


DONELSON CAFFERY OF LOUISIANA, 
Permanent Chairman. 


reform, to court the 
favor of protection- 


ists to their fiscal heresy.” “In view of these and other 


grave departures from Democratic principles,” it says, “we can 


not support the candidates of that convention nor be bound by its 
acts. The Democratic Party has survived defeats, but could not 
survive a victory won in behalf of the doctrine and policy pro- 
claimed in its name at Chicago.” The condition which made 
possible such utterances from a national convention are declared 
to be “the direct result of class legislation by the Republican 
Party. It still proclaims, as it has for years, the power and duty 
of Government to raise and maintain prices by law, and it pro- 
poses no remedy for existing evils except oppressive and unjust 
taxation.” 
The tariff plank reads: 


“Taxation, tariff, excise or direct, is rightfully imposed only 
for public purposes, and not for private gain. Its amount is 
justly measured by public expenditures, which should be limited 
by scrupulous economy. ‘The sum derived by the Treasury from 
tariff and excise levies is affected by the state of trade and volume 
of consumption. The amount required by the Treasury is deter- 
mined by the appropriations made by Congress. The demand of 
the Republican Party for an increase in tariff taxation has its 
pretext in the deficiency of the revenue, which has its causes in 
the stagnation of trade and reduced consumption, due entirely to 
the loss of confidence that has followed the Populist threat of 
free coinage and depreciation of our money, and the Republican 
practise of extravagant appropriations beyond the needs of good 
government. We arraign and condemn the Populistic conven- 
tions of Chicago and St. Louis for their cooperation with the Re- 

ublican Party in creating these conditions, which are pleaded in 
justification of a heavy increase of the burdens of the people by a 
further resort to protection. We therefore denounce protection 
and its ally, free coinage of silver, as schemes for the personal 
profit of a few at the expense of the masses, and oppose the two 
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parties which stand for these schemes as hostile to the people of 
the Republic, whose food and shelter, comfort and prosperity are 
attacked by higher taxes and depreciated money. In fine, we 
reaffirm the historic Democratic doctrine of tariff for revenue 
only.” 


The language of the money planks is as follows: 


“The experience of mankind has shown that, by reason of their 
natural qualities, gold is the necessary money of the large affairs 
of commerce and business, while silver is conveniently adapted 
to minor transactions, and the most beneficial use of both to- 
gether can be insured on it by the adoption of the former asa 
standard of monetary measure, and the maintenance of silver at a 
parity with gold by its limited coinage under suitable safeguards 
of law. Thus the largest possible enjoyment of both metals is 
gained with a value 
universally accepted 
throughout the 
world, which con- 
stitutes the only 
practical bimetallic 
currency, assuring 
the most stable stan- 
dard, and especially 
the best and safest 
money for all who 
earn their livelihood 
by labor or the pro- 
duce of husbandry. 
They can not suffer 
when paid in the 
best money known 
to man, but are the 
peculiar and most 
defenseless victims 
of a debased and 
fluctuating cur- 
rency, which offers 
continual profits to 
the money-changer 
at their cost. 

“Realizing these truths, demonstrated by long and public 
inconvenience and loss, the Democratic Party, in the interests of 
the masses and of equal justice to all, practically established by 
the legislation of 1834 and 1853 the gold standard of monetary 
measurement, and likewise entirely divorced the Government 
from banking and currency issues. ‘To this long-established 
Democratic policy we adhere, and insist upon the maintenance 
of the gold standard, and of the parity therewith of every dollar 
issued by the Government, and are firmly opposed to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver and to the compulsory purchase 
of silver bullion. 

“But we denounce also the further maintenance of the present 
costly patchwork system of national paper currency as a constant 
source of injury and peril. We assert the necessity of such intel- 
ligent currency reform as will confine the Government to its 
legitimate functions, completely separated from the banking bus- 
iness, and afford to all sections of our country uniform, safe, and 
elastic bank currency under governmental supervision, measured 
in volume by the needs of business.” 





JOHN M. PALMER, OF ILLINOIs. 


Besides commending the Administration’s extension of the civil 
service, the platform says: 


“The fidelity, patriotism, and courage with which President 
Cleveland has fulfilled his great public trust, the high character 
of his administration, its wisdom and energy in the maintenance 
of civil order and the enforcement of the laws, its equal regard 
for the rights of every class and every section, its firm and digni- 
fied conduct of foreign affairs, and its sturdy persistence in up- 
holding the credit and honor of the nation are fully recognized 
by the Democratic Party, and will secure to him a place in his- 
tory besides the fathers of the Republic.” 

Demands for modern and liberal policies instead otf discrimi- 
nating duties toward American shipping ; economy in government 
appropriations and administration; international arbitration ; 
liberal pensions “to deserving soldiers and sailors of the United 
States ;” maintenance of the supremacy of law, independence of 
judicial administration, inviolability of contracts; resistance “to 
every illegal trust, combination or attempt against the just rights 
of property,” and condemnation of “all efforts to degrade the 
Supreme Court or impair the confidence and respect which it 
has deservedly held,” complete the platform. 

Three minor incidents of the convention are considered notable. 
President Cleveland telegraphed his absolute declination to con- 
sider a renomination. W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, re- 
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appeared as a national figure, being greeted with cheers and 
hisses, and delivering an eloquent plea for “sound money.” A 
resolution in honor of the late William E. Russell, of Massachu- 
setts, was presented by the Tennessee delegation and adopted. 

A few leading Democratic newspapers of the country directly 
support the third-ticket movement ; the Chicago Chronicle, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, St. Paul Glode, Brooklyn Lag/e, Detroit 
Free Press, Richmond 7?mes, and New Orleans Picayune 
among them. ‘The nominees and the candor of the platform dec- 
larations are praised by the Republican and ‘“sound-money” press 
in general, whether exception is taken to the tariff declarations or 
not. The majority 
of them take pains 
to urge direct votes 
for McKinley, the 
effect of the move- 
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ment, however, 
being generally con- 
sidered a weakening | 
of Bryan support in // 
doubtful States. /||! 
The Bryan-Demo- 
cratic press charac- |} / 
terize the Indianapo- 

lis gathering as one 

of little vote-making 
strength; they style 

it a “decoy conven- 


tion,” a convention 


SIMON B. BUCKNER, OF KENTUCKY, 


of “deserters,’ 


“‘sore-heads, “ Hanna-crats,” and the like. 

The Evening Post, of the New York newspapers, comes near- 
est to direct support of the Indianapolis movement, altho 
avowedly supporting McKinley. It heartily commends the prin- 
ciple of the plank demanding the retirement of the greenbacks, 
and points out that this is the only definite plan of currency re- 
form offered by any party this year. The Chicago newspapers, 
beside Zhe Chronicle, appear to take more or less kindly to the 
Indianapolis program. Zhe Record (Ind.) comments on the 
personal strength of the ticket, and thinks that in this campaign 
of principles Democrats may feel free to choose between the 
Chicago and Indianapolis candidates. The /nter Ocean (Rep.) 
attacks the Indianapolis movement as a bad policy cf free trade, 
gold standard for payment of large debts, and debased currency 
of State bank paper for general use. 


The Issue Narrowed Down.—‘“In this campaign the issue 
has narrowed down to one between the great plutocracy on the 
one side and the masses of producers and workingmen on the 
other. The Democratic Party in this campaign stands more 
fully and squarely for the interests of the people than it has since 
the fight against the national bank in the days of Andrew Jack- 
son, and in ranging yourselves in support of the plutocrats you 
[‘ National’ Democratic delegates] are giving the best possible 
evidence that you have never been Democrats except in name. 
And as to most of you this truth is notorious. The nation knows 
that it has been the interest and the policy of the great majority 
of you to keep the policies and principles of the Democratic and 
Republican parties as nearly alike as possible; to conduct a Pres- 
idential campaign every four years on false issues, to defeat gen- 
uine reforms whenever possible, and to insure the control of the 
Government by the money power, no matter which party suc- 
ceeded in the election, and no matter how honest might be the 
head of the Government or how earnest his efforts to break the 
chains that fettered his country.”— 7he Sentinel (Bryan Dem.), 
Indianapolis. 


Platform Adapted to Its Purpose.—‘ The convention adopted 
a platform which is also admirably calculated to attract Demo- 
cratic and repel Republican votes. Not in criticism, but in com- 
pliment, it may be said that the traditional Democratic doctrines, 
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against which Republicans have been contending for forty years, 
are stated in this platform with unusual force and distinctness. 
Nor would any other course have been sensible in a convention 
striving to influence Democratic voters. The attack on Republi- 
can measures, the censure of Republican principles, would prob- 
ably have been less emphatic and uncompromising if there had 
been any thought of electing candidates nominated. A conven- 
tion which only hoped to keep alive the regard of Democrats for 
ancient Democratic doctrines had no oceasion to fit its utterances 
to Republican appreciation. Hence it seems almost unnecessary 
to express dissent from assertions of the platform which do nor 
accord with the facts as Republicans see them.”—7he Trzbune 
(Rep.), New York. 


“The Sham Democracy.”—** The counterfeit Democratic con- 
vention at Indianapolis has nominated an excellent imitation of a 
national ticket. If the venerable Senator Palmer can get the 
votes of all the men with whom he has been politically associated 
in the course of his long and variegated career, he will be the 
strengest candidate that has ever run for the Presidency since 
Monroe. He will have the entire Republican, Democratic, green- 
back, silverite, goldbug, and Hannite vote, for at one time or an- 
other he has been a trusted comrade in each of those camps. He 
has never been formally enrolled as a Populist, but he holds his 
present position by the votes of two Populist members of the 
Illinois Legislature, and these votes were said to have been ob- 
tained on the pledge that he would support the free coinage of 
silver whenever the subject came before the Senate. ... The 
candidate can probably keep up appearances for two months, and 
that will answer every purpose of his nomination. He and his 
colleague on the ticket, with their aggregate age of one hundred 
and fifty-two years, are not expected in any quarter to be under 
any necessity of concerning themselves with public affairs after 
election.”"— 7he Journal (Bryan Dem.), New York. 


A Diversion in Behalf of McKinley.—‘‘We confess to some 
lack of interest in the Indianapolis movement. It is, of course, 
a diversion in behalf of McKinley as the sound-money candidate, 
and as such we wish it success. But a detached body of troops 
sent off to hold in check a possible reinforcement to one of the 
armies engaged ir) battle can not command much of the attention 
of those placed in the midst of the main contest. The sound- 
money Democrats will figure in this diversion as did the Bell- 
Everett party in 1860. The ‘constitution and union’ movement 
was not, to be sure, organized to help Lincoln; far from it. But 
it managed, by drawing off many of the Southern Whigs, to fur- 
ther divide the Republican opposition and to increase Lincoln’s 
electoral majority over Breckinridge. Nobody, however, was 
able to give it any particular attention, and that will be the case 
with the Indianapolis party."—7he Republican (McKinley 
Ina.), Springfield, Mass. 


“A Splendid Ticket—Don’'t Vote for It.’’—‘‘Our advice to 
Democrats is to keep the main chance steadily in mind. A vote 
for McKinley is worth two votes for Palmer as an instrument for 
the defeat of Bryan. First let us save the Republic and fortify 
its institutions by as tremendous a majority against repudiation 
and revolution as patriotism can insure. Admire the spirit dis- 
played at Indianapolis, take off your hats to John McAuley Pal- 
mer and Simon Bolivar Buckner, cheer them to the top of your 
voice, not only as fine old types of Northern and Southern democ- 
racy, but also as the advance guard of a Democratic column 
starting out for further victories; and then go to the polls and 
clear the way for the new Democracy by firing directly at Bryan 
a ballot for William McKinley!”"—7he Sun (McKinley Dem.), 
New York. 


A Mistake to Emphasize “Gold Standard.’’—“In putting 
emphasis upon ‘the maintenance of the gold standard,’ and omit- 
ting to say one word in favor of an international agreement or 
other means of utilizing silver to the utmost practical extent as a 
money metal and one of the most important products of American 
mines, the convention strengthened the free-coinage argument. 
It gave a weight, which the Republican convention and all Demo- 
cratic conventions heretofore have denied, to the plea which Mr. 
Bryan is now putting forth every day—that the opponents of free 
coinage are not bimetalists but gold monometalists. This may 
be the position of the bankers and bankers’ attorneys who seem 
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to have influenced the Committee on Resolutions, but it is not 
the attitude of the mass of Democratic voters nor of the Ameri- 
can people.”— Zhe World (Dem.), New York. 


An Audacious Scheme.—‘ The Rothschilds now have all the 
gold cornered, and will speedily corner the silver if they can 
force the retirement of the government paper. After the eleven 
hundred millions paper is given into their keeping the country 
will be completely at their mercy. They can make money tight 
or loose it at their uncontrolled will. They can squeeze every 
market and make or mar every business enterprise. No class of 
people in any age or country ever exceeded these traders in na- 
tional honor in the arts of the experienced gambler. It is di- 
rectly in their interest that the ‘National Democrats’ at Indian- 
apolis ‘insist upon the maintenance of the gold standard,’ and it 
is a fitting crown and climax of their audacious schemes that 
they demand that the whole business of making and issuing 
paper money shall be given into their hands exclusively.”— 7he 
Times Democrat (Bryan Dem.), New Orleans. 


While it will serve as a much-needed protest and warning 
against such wrongs and follies as those perpetrated at Chicago, 
and while it will afford Democratic voters an opportunity to re- 
assert ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ it has at the same 
time a practical aim and object of the most important character. 
It is intended to offer a nucleus and a center for Democratic re- 
organization in the future—a rallying point to which Democrats 
who have been led away can return after the madness of the 
hour has passed away.— 7he Sun (Dem.), Baltimore.” 


“Mr. Cleveland’s Administration is indorsed and praised in 
terms almost fulsome. Indorsing the Administration is a matter 
of taste, as the old woman said when she kissed her cow.”"— 7he 
Herald (Bryan Dem.), Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“By a singular unity of most that is disreputable in American 
politics, the Indianapolis movement typifies its high-water marks 
of demagogy, spitefulness, truculence, and factional spirit. The 
Republican bolters who refused to acquiesce in the nomination of 
McKinley were manly and straightforward enough to walk out 
in the open, declare their purpose, and unite temporarily with the 
Democratic Party. With no other aim than the election of Mc- 
Kinley the Indianapolis bolters are too cowardly to avow it, and 
seek to conceal their one purpose behind a mass of high-sounding 
clap-trap, studiedly designed to deceive unthinking people.”—- 
The Post (Bryan Dem.), Houston, Texas. 


“The National Democratic Party can do a valuable work in 
this, as in other States, in keeping free-silver men out of Con- 
gress. ... It is admitted that the best-informed men on the 
money question are found in the ranks of the National Demo- 
cratic Party. Our Republican friends are doing very well, and 
are entitled to great credit for the way in which they have met 
the issue. But in order to have that issue discussed as it should 
be, it is necessary that the National Democrats should take the 
field and force the fighting all over the country."—7he News 
(Anti-Bryan Ind.), Indianapolis. 


“Looking to the practical result of their conduct, we are con- 
vinced that it will help rather than damage the prospects of the 
Democratic candidates. It is probable that nine tenths of those 
who have gone into this independent movement would vote for 
McKinley if the choice had to be made between him and Bryan.” 
—The Journal (Bryan Dem.), Atlanta. 


“The magnitude of the demonstration for true Democracy not 
only comforts every Democrat, but must give every American 
fresh confidences in the strength of our institutions. That such 
a body of men should have been gathered together in so short a 
time—barely three weeks—from such a vast territory, actuated 
by one high purpose and stern resolve is without a parallel in our 
history and no doubt in the history of the world. If there is any- 
thing like it we have never heard of it."— Zhe T7imes (Palmer 
Dem.), Richmond, Va. 


“Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge informs the public that his con- 
science will not permit him to support Bryan. Great Scott! 
when did he discover he had a conscience? How will he prove 
possession ?”— 7he Register (Bryan Dem.), Columbia, S. C. 
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A VICEROY’S VIEW OF CHINESE EX- 
CLUSION. 


I HUNG CHANG, Viceroy of China, in an interview with 

~ newspaper men in New York last week, condemned out 

policy of Chinese exclusion as unfair and as poor domestic econ- 

omy. An interpreter translated the Viceroy’s frank utterances 
thus: 


“The Viceroy says the choice of his route [homeward] through 
Canada is determined by two reasons. First, that while he was 
High Commissioner in the northern ports of China he received 
constantly petitions, memorials, from our immigrants in Califor- 
nia, in San Francisco, complaining that they are not in possession 
of the rights to which they are entitled, and appeal for the Vice- 
roy’s assistance to secure them, and instead of restoring to them 
their full rights you curtailed more of their rights, so the Viceroy 
he did not like to go through the State where he could not excuse 
himself from a great many things the Chinese immigrants there 
would bring forward and lay them before the Viceroy. 

“In the second place, altho he is a good sailor, he is now ad- 
vanced in his age and must study his comforts. As the Empress 
of China, people told him, is a very comfortable steamer, so he 
preferred to take this steamer home from Vancouver than taking 
a smaller ship from San Francisco. 

"The Viceroy says the Chinese exclusion act is a most unfair 
one, because the Viceroy says it is admitted by the political econ- 
omists that the competition will always keep the market in good 
health, whether it is labor or commodities. Now this act is in- 
fluenced by the Democratic Party, by the Irish party, by the la- 
boring-class party. They wish to monopolize the labor market, 
and as the Chinese are their strong competitors, they exclude 
them. It is the same thing as if you bring a good many goods, 
commodities, to China and can sell them cheaper than the Euro- 
pean countries, and we exclude you from the market. Is that 
fair or not? The Viceroy says, put aside that he is a high Chi- 
nese official or mandarin, suppose he is a cosmopolitan; he only 
will study the interests of America. Is that a good policy or not 
to exclude the cheaper labor from the market or to exclude the 
cheap commodity, to prefer to buy a commodity which is inferior 
in quality but superior in price? Is that a good policy for your 
domestic economy? ‘The Viceroy says, you pride yourselves that 
your States represent the best type of modern civilization. You 
are proud of your liberty, you are proud of your freedom, but in 
this case there is no freedom of labor, of the labor market. Is 
that called freedom? And besides, the Viceroy could see the 
fruits and effects of freedom and liberty. Now you are a most 
inventive people. You have more inventions than any country in 
Europe according to statistics in the Patent Office. And besides 
you are a country of agriculture, commerce, and industry equally. 
Now England is only industrial, all machine shops. You make 
perhaps superior mechanical things than any other European 
country. But unfortunately they are dearer, more expensive. 
Why? Because labor is more expensive in these States; because 
you exclude cheap labor. It is your own fault. If you let the 
labor have free competition then you will have cheap labor, be- 
cause all our Chinese can live more frugally than your Irish or 
the laboring-class of these States. That is why they hate them, 
because they are possessors of higher virtues than themselves. 
What do you think of what the Viceroy has been telling us? He 
would like full discussion.” 


The Baltimore //era/d apparently expresses current opinion in 
the American press regarding Li’s utterances: 


“Li’s only chance of securing a modification will be through 
persuading his countrymen at home to adopt the usages of en- 
lightened civilization. If they can establish the fact, which is 
now seriously doubted, that they are susceptible of the enlighten- 
ment of Western civilization, Congress may be induced to con- 
sider the propriety of repealing the exclusion laws.” 


The New York Wor/d criticizes the Viceroy’s dictum as fol- 
lows: 


“We believe that in China and other cheap-labor countries 
cheap labor has been the cause of their lack of enterprise and of 
their few and dear and for the most part inferior commodities. 
We think that high-priced laborers are the best. Larger rewards 
for labor mean that the laborer will work harder, will save more, 
will rise higher, will both produce and demand for consumption 
more and better commodities. And as prosperity, intelligence, 
and freedom have followed that policy while bankruptcy, misery, 
oppression, and political dependence have followed the Oriental 
policy,we will not heed Li Hung Chang when he comes teaching 
political economy.” 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON IN THE FUTURE. 


HAT will be the future of the English-speaking peoples? 

The magnificent heritage the Anglo-Saxon race has ob- 

tained either to develop or to ruin; the power, and empire, and 
authority unequaled in the history of mankind which it may 
achieve or may destroy—these pregnant subjects are discussed 
at length by Sir Walter Besant (orth American Review) in a 
paper the main purpose of which is to plead for international 
arbitration. This method, and this only, thinks Sir Walter, of 
peacefully adjusting whatever differences may arise between the 
various members of the Anglo-Saxon family, will insure the per- 
petuation of the preeminence which that race has always held in 
civilization and progress. For differences are bound to come; 
indeed they have already come in a measure from the very natu- 


ral characteristics of the race. ‘We are,” says he, “as we always 


have been, a masterful race; we are a stiff-necked, unyielding 
race; atenacious race; we are a race which can not change its 
own mind—as regards laws and manners—for the mind of any 
other race; we are a people which, if it settles down anywhere, 
means to go on living as before and to make other people live in 


the same way.” Of restlessness as another racial mark he says: 


‘““What has this restlessness done for the race in modern times? 
Look at America; look at India; look at South Africa; look at 
Australia; look at New Zealand. They are monuments—I hope 
lasting monuments-—to the Anglo-Saxon restlessness. Consider 
the history of the sixteenth century when that restlessness sent 
out ships by the hundred for the exploration of the American 
coast, and the capture of the Spanish ships; consider that of the 
next century when the American colonies were founded ; consider 
that of the last century when, with the help of the colonists, the 
English turned out the French from America; and when, without 
any help, they turned them out of India. Consider the growth of 
English trade; the despatch of ships to every port in the world; 
the increase of English wealth by leaps and bounds even at a time 
when England was carrying on a death-struggle in continental 
war. What do all these things mean? Enterprise? Courage? 
Tenacity? Yes; all these things; and, what is more, the racial 
restlessness which can not remain still or contented. 

““Every year there are carried away from the shores of Great 
Britain so many hundred thousand of our young men. They are 
the restless class; most of them have proved themselves totally 
unable to accept the conditions of modern life; they hate the 
desk; they hate books; they can not pass examinations. For 
these young men, who in other respects are often the very flower 
of the flock, there are places where they can live without books. 
Formerly there were openings for them in the United States, in 
Australia, in New Zealand. ‘Those openings seem to be closed ; 
the stream of emigration turns in other directions. There is 
now, for instance, South Africa. Now, just exactly what Eng- 
land was formerly to the Angle or the Jute in the German court, 
so is such a new country as South Africa to his descendant of the 
present day—the land of enterprise, the land of wealth, the land 
of fighting, the land of possibilities. There are other places. 
British Columbia is not yet filled up; Canada, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, could support a tenfold present population. That is 
not, however, the question. I want to point out the continuity of 
history. Things repeat themselves because we are the descend- 
ants of our ancestors.” 


This restlessness, says Sir Walter, has been the prime factor in 
the wide and rapid spread of the English language and literature 
over half the civilized globe : 


“In a hundred years the English-speaking race has leaped up 
from twenty millions to a hundred and twenty millions, and has 
extended its possessions by something like a fifth part of the habi- 
table globe. Jt would be impossible to find any other example in 
history of an increase so rapid, and an extension of territory so 
vast. 

“This, then, is the present position of our race: we possess the 
finest and most desirable parts of the earth; we are more wealthy 
than all the rest of the world put together; we are connected to- 
gether by a common ancestry; by a common history up to a cer- 
tain point; by the same laws which we have inherited from our 
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common. ancestors; by the same speech; by the same religion, 
not speaking of sects; by the same literature; by the same cus- 
toms, with minute differences; and by millions of close ties of 
blood relationship, even those of brothers, sisters, parents, and 
children. It would be difficult to find stronger bonds; they are 
such as nothing in the world can cut asunder. No fighting be- 
tween ourselves, not centuries of warfare, not rivers of blood, can 
destroy these bonds. Nations which are so connected may have 
their quarrels, their wars, intensified by kinship into civil wars; 
but they can not cut asunder these bonds, which bind them more 
tightly than any treaty, or alliance, or covenanted bond of union.” 


After pointing out the difference in the political constitution of 
the two great sections of the Anglo-Saxon race—the United States 
and Great Britain, the latter an empire made up of several prac- 
tically sovereign states with little or no fraternal feeling—our 
attention is called to the significant fact that “ while all the states 
that have come out of Great Britain have had to create their own 
form of government, every one has become practically a repub- 
lic,” not one has attempted to produce a copy of the British 
constitution. The Englishman in England is contented with 
his institutions, in fact is almost ready to defend them em d/oc ; 
but under other skies he becomes a radical republican. Sir 
Walter continues : 


“Apart from the form of government, what line of change 
awaits our race in the immediate future? The colonies will drop 
off one after the other, and become independent. Australia, 
which could not, as yet, defend herself against Japan, must, as 
she grows stronger, become independent. We shall then—say in 
fifty years—see six great English-speaking nations [United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand]; every one will be more populous than France at the 
present day; filled with people who have absorbed all foreign 
admixtures; governed by the same laws; inheriting all the 
Anglo-Saxon qualities, virtues, and weaknesses. . 

“What will happen in a world which possesses six great 
nations all united by such bonds as we have already described ? 

“We stand already at the parting of the ways. By our actions, 
by our words, of this very time we may affect for good or for evil 
the whole future of our race. 

“There are two roads lying before us; two roads well marked— 
visible for many miles; one road as easy asthe other. Which 
shall we take? 

“The one road leads through wars, which must be civil wars 
for ferocity, for massacres, for prolonged rage, for the bitterness 
which lasts for generations; for the evil example which leads to 
other wars; for the ruin and the waste and the destruction of all 
that the Anglo-Saxon race was sent into the world to achieve.” 


Is such a war possible? The writer thinks it more than possi- 
ble, quite probable. Brothers, he observes, never cease fighting 
when they once begin. “Each battle only makes the former 
hatred worse.” And here we have the kernel of the whole article: 


“Therefore, for these English-speaking nations we must make 
war impossible; and since at present four of these nations [Can- 
ada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand] have not yet be- 
come independent, we must make war impossible between the 
two which represent them all... . 

“For my own part I can see no way open to us except a court 
of arbitration, before which all cases of difference shall be 
brought. The mere existence of such a board will prevent cases 
from arising, while the knowledge that there can never be war 
between the two nations will at once alter the tone of the press 
in every Anglo-Saxon country to that of permanent alliance. 

““Now suppose such a board of arbitration to be established. 
What do we see in the future? The six nations will be separate, 
yet united; each will be free to work out its own development in 
its own way; it will be impossible for them to quarrel; they will 
understand that free trade between themselves will be the best 
in their own interests; their press will be courteous, each to each ; 
they will be rivals only in art, science, and literature. Above 
all, they will form a firm alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
such a navy that all the world united in arms would be powerless 
against them. And, as an example for all the world to see, there 
will be the great federation of our race, an immense federation, 
free, law-abiding, peaceful, yet ready to fight; tenacious of old 
customs; dwelling continually with the same ideas; keeping, as 
their ancestors from Friesland did before them, each family as 
the unit; every home the center of the earth ; every township of a 
dozen men the center of the government.” 
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THE VERMONT ELECTION. 


HE state election held in Vermont September 1 resulted in 
favor of the Republican candidate for governor, Josiah 
Grout, by the largest plurality in twenty years. Republican and 
“sound-money” journals account this a good omen of the result of 
the national election in November. The conditions of the Ver- 
mont campaign and the significance of the vote were detailed by 
the Springfield (Mass.) Repudlican (McKinley Ind.) the day 
before election : 


“Vermont always votes one way, but its Republican majorities 
vary in size; and as they rise or fall in the September election of 
a Presidential year, so the hopes of the party in the nation rise or 
fall. The vote of the State for governor in the Presidential years 
from 1872 down shows that this feeling of the politicians has some 
basis in experience : 


Republican 


Sept. Republican. Democratic. Plurality. 
1892 38,918 19,216 19,702 
1888 48,522 19,527 28,0905 
1884 42,522 19,820 22,702 
1880 47,848 21,245 26,603 
1876 445723 20,988 235735 
1872 41,946 16,613 254333 


Thus the Republican majority in each case was large in the years 
of Republican success at the November Presidential election— 
as in 1872, 1880, and 1888—and small in the years of Democratic 
success, as in 1884 and 1892, and in 1876, when the vote in the 
nation was so close. 

“But while this year the Republicans have conducted a lively 
canvass, as usual in a Presidential year, sending into the State 
many of their best speakers, the Democrats have done nothing at 
all. The Democratic candidate for governor appears hardly to 
have known whether he was running inline with the national 
platform or not. He wasnominated on a gold platform, and only 
last Wednesday announced his adhesion to the Bryan and silver 
cause. And he has had no help whatever from the national 
Democratic committee. Thus campaigning at cross purposes, it 
will be surprising #f the Democrats poll as large a vote as in 1892 
and 7888. The Republicans ought to win by a majority of from 
25,000 to 30,000, and their failure to get more than 20,000 will be 
taken as an indication that more silver sentiment exists in the East 
than had been supposed.” 


The unofficial vote of 1896 is: Grout, Republican, 53,396; Jack- 
son, Democrat, 14,905; Battelle, Populist, 631; Whittemore, 
Prohibitionist, 525; Grout’s plurality, 38,491. 


Important Returns.—‘‘ The returns from Vermont are in every 
way important. In the first place, they dispose of the story that 
the farmers of the East are as deeply in sympathy with the free- 
silver propaganda as are their brethren of the South and West. 
They do not appear to be in sympathy with it at all. It is useless 
for the silver men to say, as some are already doing, that they 
made no fight for the State; that the committee have put but 
little, if any, literature into the campaign. No State is voting 
this year without knowledge of the issue. Vermont understood 
it quite as well as Maine will understand it next week, or as Geor- 
gia will in October. Silver has suffered a defeat—in the quarter, 
it is true, where defeat was to be expected, but a defeat neverthe- 
less, most signal, and most inspiring to the cause of sound money.” 
—The Star (Ind.), Washington. 


Democrats Must Pick Their States.—‘ The vital lesson of the 
Vermont election is the evidence it gives of the resourcefulness 
of the Republican national machine. No point is too small for it 
to cover, no task too great for its capacity. Its means are ample, 
and its confidence, as is usual with the bearers of full purses, un- 
bounded. The Democrats, unable for lack of the sinews of war 
to meet the enemy at every point, must pick the States in which 
the battle can be fought best with the least ammunition, and de- 
liver their attacks there. Vermont was not one of these States. 
Maine, which votes fourteen days hence, is not. But from the 
returns in these invariably Republican States Democrats may 
gain some idea of how fierce is the contest they have invited.”— 
The Journal (Bryan Dem.), New York. 


Compared with’ Alabama.—“ From all that we can learn the 
Republican victory in Vermont on Tuesday was almost as great 
as was the Democratic victory in Alabama recently. And it will 
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have about the same effect on the election of November 3d. But 
really the Democratic victory in Alabama was more significant, 
for there our party fought against a combination of Republicans 
and Democrats. 


“In the Presidential struggle we expect no help, no word of 
comfort from down East. Our people have never for a moment 
dreamed of getting any support from that direction. Mr. Sewall 
was put upon the ticket to show that our party is not a sectional 
party, but we were not such poor politicians as to suppose that his 
name would conjure the New Englanders from their dyed in-the- 
wool black Republicanism. We concede, however, that the large 
majority that the Republicans have rolled up in Vermont is proof 


THE CAMPAIGN 


Demonetization of Iron. 


HE Board of Trade and Transportation of New York city is 
circulating a satire on free-silver arguments entitled ‘The 
Demonetization of Iron.” It reads in part: 


“TI [Alexander T. Hull, of Atlanta] accept the arguments of the 
advocates of silver and agree with their remedy as far as it goes. 
However, it does not go far enough. Let us have plenty of rem- 
edy—in fact, enough to make debt and poverty things of the past, 
relics of the dark ages. I am in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of pig-iron at a ratio of 16 to 1 with gold by the United 
States alone, independently of all nations, and can prove by the 
best authority obtainable that such a policy on the part of the 
United States will ‘raise prices,’ ‘put plenty of money in circula- 
tion,’ and give the ‘honest debtor a chance to pay his debts,’ 
thereby making the whole country prosperous. 

“Now, in the first place, it may be urged by some ‘who do not 
understand the subject of standards of value’ that a free-coinage 
act for iron would not raise its price to aratio of 16 to1 with gold. 
To them I reply that ‘the stamp of this Government’ and the 
‘legal-tender qualities’ of the iron dollar would instantly make 
the bullion value of pig-iron the same as the mint value. ‘For 
who would part with an ounce of this precious metal for anything 
else than the mint value?’ (Stewart, Jones, and Bryan). 

“Again, it may be urged that our mint would be overcrowded 
with pig-iron. I reply that the price of pig-iron having been 
raised from $7.50 a ton to a ratio of 16 to 1 with gold the world 
over, ‘no one would especially care to carry it to the mints, since 
the mint price could be obtained anywhere in the open market’ 
(Atlanta Constitution). Next it may be urged that gold and 
silver would go out of circulation. I reply, first, ‘This 1s a mere 
assumption of the tools of the money power which they can not 
verify’ (Atlanta Constitution). Second, ‘Suppose gold and 
silver do go out of circulation is there not plenty of pig-iron to 
take their place and give the people plenty of money?’ (Bryan). 
And, third, ‘such an assumption mixes the ideas of circulating 
medium and standard of value; gold and silver would still be 
potential money metals, tho not in circulation, and would lend 
their help toward raising prices and causing general prosperity 
(Crisp). 

“Then, again, it may be urged against the pig-iron standard 
of value that wages would not rise in proportion to prices. The 
reply is: ‘Wages would be compelled to rise, since no man would 
be fool enough to work for one dollar a day who could make $1,000 
per day picking up rusty nails and old horseshoes and carrying 
them to the mint for coinage’ (Hull). 

“In addition it may be urged by the money power, by the ‘ Wall 
Street sharks,’ and the ‘Bond Street Shylocks,’ that we could not 
alone go on a pig-iron basis without an international agreement. 
‘To such dastards as dare to lay a limit to the power of the Amer- 
ican people to do what they please, independently of all nations, 
I hurl their cowardice and lack of patriotism back in their faces’ 
(Bryan). 

“The ‘crime’ of demonetizing pig-iron took place about 2,200 
years ago, when certain ‘goldolators’ and ‘silverites,’ in order to 
increase the purchasing power of their ill-gotten wealth, secretly 
and ‘like thieves in the night’ got the demonetization act passed 
repealing the good, old free-coinage act of Lycurgus, the ‘friend 
of our ancestors’ daddies.’ ‘To-day China is the only country 
on earth honest enough to coin iron, and there the happy laborer 
can carry home the wages of his honest toil in a wheelbarrow.’ 
(Atlanta Constitution) . 

“A ruinous fall in prices followed the demonetization of iron 
and has continued for upward of 2,000 years. I have calculated 
the losses entailed upon the honest people of this world by that 
ruthless act, but the figures are so enormous I fear a revolution 
will ensue if the people learn how greatly they have been robbed. 
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that the campaigns of that party are being very vigorously man- 
aged and that Hanna’s bar’l is not a fiction but a reality.”— 7he 
Dispatch (Bryan Dem.) , Richmond, Va. 


“The fact remains, however, that Vermont is largely an agri- 
cultural State, about half the population being engaged in farm- 
ing. If, therefore, the Vermont farmers, who, like their brethren 
elsewhere, are alleged to be the chief sufferers in consequence of 
the depreciation of silver and the appreciation of gold, show so 
little disposition to swerve in their political allegiance, some 
ground exists for supposing that free-currency agitation will prove 
less potent in obliterating party lines than has been expected.”— 
The Herald (lnd.), Baltimore. 


OF EDUCATION. 


Senator Stewart’s Reply to John Sherman. 


*ENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART makes sharp reply to 
Senator Sherman’s opening campaign speech, specifically 
maintaining that Mr. Sherman wholly misrepresented him, that 
Mr. Sherman misled the Senate into demonetizing silver in 1873, 
and further that Mr. Sherman always avoids meeting him in 
debate in the Senate. Mr. Stewart’s reply occupies about four 
columns of 7he Stlver Kuight, and is made up largely of quota- 
tions from The Congressional Record to show that President 
Grant and colleagues of Senator Sherman in the Senate and 
House, Thurman, Allison, Blaine, Voorhees, Garfield, Holman, 
Cannon, Kelley, and others, did not know that silver was being 
demonetized. Senator Stewart says that his speech of Septem- 
ber 5, 1893, in the Senate, entitled “The True History of the 
Demonetization of Silver,” has never been replied to and that the 
facts it contains convict Mr. Sherman of having imposed upon the 
Senate in securing the demonetization of silver. “You knew 
what you were doing,” writes Mr. Stewart. “No other Senator 
has confessed that he did.” Mr. Stewart invites Mr. Sherman to 
make direct reply to his charges in the Senate with opportunity 
for counter-replies, and says: 


‘“A committee was formed in the Treasury Department with 
John Jay Knox at the head, which framed a bill of seventy sec- 
tions codifying the mint laws. You managed to secure the pas- 
sage of this codification bill through the Senate without attracting 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that it omitted the silver 
dollar from the list of coins. My speech of September 5, 1893, 
shows how skilfully you manipulated that legislation. Your 
charge against me and others that we ought to have known what 
was in that codification bill is answered by the fact that legisla- 
tive bodies do not ordinarily examine as accurately as they should 
perhaps, bills which emanate from the departments and purport 
to be codifications; particularly when they have confidence in 
their committees. It is the duty of committees to examine such 
bills and inform the Senate of any important changes in the laws. 
You knew that the demonetization of silver was an important 
change. You had made it a specialty in Paris and in the com- 
mittee-room of the Senate, but you never mentioned it in the 
open Senate. 

“I defy you to find another case where an important measure, 
which the chairman of the committee knew was an important 
measure, was ever engineered through the Senate without a state- 
ment from the Senator in charge of what the bill contained. If 
it had been a short bill and not a codification bill, the scheme 
would have been detected. That was the fault with your bill of 
1868. It was short and direct, but after Senator Morgan's report 
it had no possible chance of passage. ‘This you well knew. You 
also knew from your experience that codification bills coming 
from the department would not be carefully scrutinized, and from 
the record in the case which is given in the ‘True History of the 
Demonetization of Silver,’ it will appear how you cunningly 
misled the Senate. .. . 

“I have examined with care your various attempts to defend 
yourself against the charge that you demonetized silver. ‘The 
only defense which you make is that you were not caught at it 
while the bill was pending, and you lay all the blame upon me 
and other Senators for that wicked legislation, because we did 
not suspect that you were doing anything different from what you 
were pretending to do. If you have any other defense for de- 
monetizing silver when the silver in the silver dollar was worth 
three per cent. more than the gold in the gold dollar, the public 
undoubtedly will be glad to hear from you. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I knew you have none.” 
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Demonetization of Iron.—C on/inued. 


But facts are facts, and the best way to right a wrong is to meet 
it squarely. ‘That loss is $21,000,000,000,000,000, 000,000,000, - 
000,000 (‘Coin’s Financial School’). 

“In conclusion, I insist that the free coinage of pig-iron will do 
everything that is claimed for silver and infinitely more. The 
people will be rich and prosperous. The once poor man can pay 
his debts with his old stove. Railroads can declare dividends on 
old rails and worn-out rolling stock. The smal] boy can pick up 
old nails and horseshoes enough to support his family. In fine, 
poverty and debt can no longer exist !" 


Caffery to ‘‘ National Democrats.” 
ENATOR DONELSON CAFFERY, of Louisiana, accept- 
“/ ing the permanent chairmanship of the Indianapolis ‘ Na- 
tional Democratic” convention, September 2, said in part: 


“If we do not look into evidence to show the Michigan frauds 
and other devious acts and practises designed to pack the conven- 
tion, the Chicago platform has the stamp of our party and claims 
its allegiance; but it is a mere simulacrum, a form without the 
substance of democracy, and no Democrat is bound by it, nor is 
it entitled to his feality. ‘The declarations of that platform are 
open, palpable, and flagrant departures from all the democracy 
has stood for. ‘They assail the money standard of the country 
and declare for the inflated and depreciated standard of free silver 
at the ratio of 16 tor. They assail the right and power of the 
Executive to enforce the law and to protect property under the 
control and in the custody of the Federal courts in any State in 
the Union; they attack the integrity of a coordinate branch of the 
Government; they declare that the function of issuing paper 
money is to be exclusively exercised by the Government itself ; 
they assail the right of the citizens to contract for payment in any 
legitimate commodity; they declare that the obligations of the 
Government for which gold was received and for the payment of 
which in the same coin the national faith is pledged may be paid 
in a depreciated currency; and we declare that each and every 
one of these attacks and declarations are undemocratic. They 
are an assault upon th. Constitution the time-honored principles 
of the Democratic Party, and the distinguished patriot and states- 
man who has twice led it to the only victories it has achieved in 
thirty-six years. It is the Ishmael of platforms. It raises its 
hand against some of ihe principies of both parties and all the 
principles of the Democratic Party. It is begotten of the unhal- 
lowed union between Democracy, Populism, and Anarchy. And 
that the Scriptures may be fulfilled, it wili be a fugitive and a 
wanderer on the face of the earth. 

“We hold that no argument is needed to show the revolutionary 
and anarchistic character of the doctrine that the laws can not be 
enforced in a State to protect propeity which is in the jurisdiction 
of Federal courts, or to protect the United States mails, or that 
the Supreme Court ought to be reorganized, or that the national 
honor should be stained or the national faith violated, or that the 
freedom of private contracts ought to be limited, or that the func- 
tions of issuing money ought to be exclusively exercised by the 
Federal Government. 

“We hold that the theory in favor of the free coinage of silver 
with gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 admits of no argument, but that 
the weight of authority, the strength of reasoning, and the facts 
of history all point to its folly aud the ruinous consequences of its 
adoption. ... 

“We can not make bedfellows, even in a night of furious storm 
and thick darkness, of our lone antagonists. We can not, even 
to escape as great evils as are the necessary result of the success 
of the Chicago platform, be the executioners of our loved and 
venerated party. We can not even by implication be held to the 
false theory that the people can be made rich by taxation, nor to 
the theory that the Federal power and Treasury can or ought to 
be used to impair the autonomy of the States on one hand, and, 
on the other, to dispense largess to favored classes. The election 
of McKinley or of Bryan with our support would mean the de- 
struction of our whole party for a generation. For when our 
people recover from the debauch of Populism and anarchy, they 
will discard the men who have led their orgy. If we go to 
McKinley, those men will be the recognized exponents of democ- 
racy; when the fumes of the debauch are dissipated and sober 
reason resumes her sway our flock will return toward its fold, 
only to find it destroyed. We therefore stand fast.” 





E. J. PHELPS exemplifies our idea of what a gold Democrat should do— 
take his McKinley straight. Then trust the Almighty for a party home.— 
The Republican, Springfield. 





Bryan on Bolting. 


EMOCRATIC newspapers which refuse to support Mr. 


Bryan as the regular Democratic candidate for President 
are reproducing Mr. Bryan's views on bolting. The Detroit 
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Senator Stewart's Reply to John Sherman.—Condinued. 
Regarding his use of the term “gold” in debate, Mr. Stewart 
says: 


“In your speech of August 15, 1896, delivered at Columbus, 
Ohio, you grossly misrepresent me. You quote garbled extracts 
from a speech I made in the Senate on the 11th of June, 1874, 
when I was advocating a return to specie payment and inadvert- 
ently used the term ‘gold’ for ‘specie,’ which was very common 
in those days. If you had printed the context it would have 
refuted the inference you drew from the extracts you did print. 
The speech is quite lengthy, and your quotation is made by 
selecting at various places sentences or parts of sentences and 
stringing them together to make them mean what you desire, and 
not what they really did mean when uttered. The eighth section 
of the bill under consideration provided for the redemption of 
greenbacks with bonds and the reissuance of greenbacks—a 
scheme, I contended, to increase the bonded indebtedness, and 
for no other purpose—whereupon I remarked : 


‘One of the two things is true; either the Senate is in favor of resumption 
of specie payments at some future day absolutely, or it is not. If that be 
the question, why can it not be plainly put that on a day fixed—let us fix 
such a day asthe majority can agree upon—the Government will pay in 
coin all its debts, and will demand coin for taxes? Why not fix it right out 
manfully? You say that it will not have the coin; that we have not got 
the coin todoit. We have the coin for all the demands we make for coin. 
We demand that the duties on imports shall be paid in coin, and $200,000,000 
of coin per annum is foundto do that. There is no difficulty about it. The 
larger part of your revenue is now paid in coin. Because you use it for 
that purpose it comes in. If you said the duties should be paid in green- 
backs, there would hardly be any coin in the country in a month. It 
would all go out if you did not use it. When you demand coin, when you 
make a use for coin, there is no difficulty in getting it.—Ccngressiona/ 
Record, vol. 2, part 5, Forty-third Congress, first session, page 4907.’ 


“Further no in speaking of coin I fell into a common error and 
used the term ‘gold,’ as many others did in that and other de- 
bates. I will quote a paragraph from which you garbled a portion 
of your extract : 


“*Sir, the laboring man, the producer, isentitled to have his product and 
his labor measured by the same standard of the world that measures your 
national debt. From him you have got to extract the money to pay the 
national debt. Give him the money directly ; let him have it. The Con- 
stitution provides that the United States shall coin the money. Give him 
such a standard; give him such money as you require from him. You 
require it from the consumer and producer ; you require from the laboring 
man gold to pay the interest on your national debt, which is right, which 
can not be avoided if we mean to save the national honor; but then give 
him the same money with which you pay that debt. Do not take two 
dollars from him and reduce it to one dollar before you apply it to the 
payment of the debt. What better off is the laborer? He has to produce a 
dollar; and in order to get a dollar to pay interest on the debt you tax 
him one dollar and tourteen cents, because you have to reduce it to gold. 
All these manipulations he does not understand. Let him know the exact 
measure. Why do you want so much abstraction, so much mystification, 
so much printing, so much figuring, so much manipulation between the 
honest man who toils or produces, and the capitalist, who receives his 
interest? On every turn the producer loses, because you resort to an india- 
rubber scale, crooked devices, which are a cheat and a fraud.—/é/d., page 
4907.” 

“From the foregoing the country will see that you misrepre- 
sented me in pretending that I advocated the ‘gold’ standard in- 
stead of the ‘coin’ standard of both gold and silver.” 


THE right name for the Hannacrats is Gnashional Democrats. 
stitution, Atlanta. 


The Cor- 
Grenfell, the English Bimetalist, for American 
Free Coinage. 

W H. GRENFELL, president of the General Council of 

» the Bimetallic League of England, believes that the 


United States can independently coin silver at 16 to 1 and set the 
bimetallic example for the world. An interview secured by 
Julian Ralph for the New York /Journa/ contains these statements 
by Mr. Grenfell : 


“The English Bimetallic League, as a league, is opposed to the 
policy of single-handed bimetalism for the United States for two 
reasons—first, because they are afraid that the United States 
single-handed may not be able to maintain the monetary par of 
exchange between the two metals, and so bring discredit and 
failure upon a system which they maintain to be sound and 
orthodox and thus put the whole system back, and, second, be- 
cause they are afraid of seeing a gold premium in New York 
which would act as a protective duty against our exports there, 
and give them, by establishing a common medium of exchange, 
an advantage over us in trading with the East. I personally do 
not share these fears. On the contrary, I look to the United 
States as the one great hope of anything being done in the direc- 
tion of international bimetalism.” 
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Bryan on Bolting.—Con/éinued. 
Free Press, for instance, quotes from a letter written by him in 
February last to the Hon. George A. Carden, of Dallas, Texas: 


“In June, 1895, I was discussing the silver question at Jackson, 
Miss., when a gentleman in the audience asked me if I would 
support a gold-standard candidate on a gold-standard platform if 
the Democratic convention should nominate such a candidate. I 
answered that while I did not believe the Democratic Party would 
take such action, I would refuse to support the nominee in the 
event that it did select a gold-standard candidate on a gold- 
standard platform. It was this statement to which Mr. Carlisle 
referred when he, a few days later, called me a Populist and re- 
fused to debate the silver question with me at Lexington, Ky. 

“TI never retracted what I said at Jackson, and I do not intend 
to. I am nowa private citizen, and my vote is my own. Di- 
rected by my conscience, and by my best judgment, I shall use 
that vote to defend my rights, protect my family, and advance 
the welfare of society. No convention can rob me of my convic- 
tions, nor can any party organization drive me to conspire 
against the prosperity and liberty of my country. . . . Those 
who think the gold standard a blessing and those who love their 
party organization better than they do their country, or who be- 
lieve that the Democratic Party can do no wrong, may support a 
gold-standard candidate if they will, but, regarding the threat- 
ened destruction of silver as a crime against mankind, I shall 
refuse to be a criminal. . . . Men who agree upon a principle 
can submit their personal preferences to the arbitrament of a 
convention, but men who honestly differ upon the paramount 
public questions can not afford to be harmonized by a national 
convention. Mr. Cleveland would not support a free-silver can- 
didate for the Presidency, and he should not do so if he really 
believes that free coinage would ruin the country, because a man’s 
duty to his country is higher than his duty to his party.” 


The Free Press adds: “Mr. Bryan’s followers and admirers 
can not with any kind of grace deny to his opponents in the Dem- 
ocratic Party the freedom of opinion and of action upon which 
their candidate insists for himself and which he concedes to 
them.” 





Reduction of Railroad Rates. 


H ENRY W. POOR, one of the publishers of “ Poor’s Manual 

of Railroads,” writes to the New York Sum contradicting 
Mr. Bryan’s assertion at Madison Square “that railroad rates 
have not been reduced to keep pace with falling prices.” He 
says: 

“The incorrectness of this assertion will appear from the fol- 
lowing statement, which shows that since 1873, while the tonnage 
hauled by the railroads of this country has increased more than 
fourfold, the rate per ton per mile for that servic: is only about 
one third of what it was in 1873: 
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Average 

Years, Miles of Miles Earnings from Tons freight perton 

railroad. constructed. freight. moved. per mile. 
Se 70,268 4,097 $389,025, 508 188,000,000 2.210 
BPR ecisce coos 72,385 2,117 379,468,935 190,000,000 2.040 
IOPS.. .ssccccce 74,096 1,711 363,060,234 190,000,000 1.810 
rere 76,808 2,712 361,137,376 210,000,000 1.585 
2897 oc cceccvces 79,088 2,280 347,794,548 210,000,000 1.524 
TOE . occ ccccce 81,767 3,679 365,496,061 231,700,000 1,401 
ss eee 86,584 4,817 386,676,108 280,000,000 1, 201 
Gn b0 6006 0855 93,296 6,712 467,748,928 326,000,000 1.348 
cess atccone 103,143 0,487 551,968,477 330,000,000 1,264 
BURR... ...cccece BEQ9ES 11,560 485,778,341 360, 490, 375 1.236 
TO 127,455 6,743 559,509,831 400, 4535439 1.224 
Weer 12%,379 3,924 502,869,910 399,074,740 1.125 
ME issn sateses 128, 361 2,982 509,690,992 437,040,090 1.036 
BOD ccc cccsess 136,379 8,018 5595 359,954 482,245,254 1,042 
BGBF utiec. «2 - 24Q)867 12,878 636,666,223 552,074,752 1.034 
BOB . ccccccscce 156,169 6,912 639,200,723 590,857,353 0.977 
1889.......-+ » 161,353 5,184 665,062,331 619,165,630 0.970 
Wiis a<a a venee 166,698 59345 734,821,733 691,344,437 0.927 
BEQR.ccee sccee 170,769 4,071 754,185,914 704,398,600 0.929 
1892... ccc ccccee 175,188 4,410 794,526,500 730,605,011 0.941 
oO renee re 177,465 2,277 808, 404,668 757,404,480 0.893 
1894 -eeeeeeeeee 179,393 1,928 720, 4775409 674,714,747 0. 864 
2895. cccccccece 181,021 1,628 743,784,451 763,799,883 0.839 


“In the period given the price of wheat has declined about one 
half against a decrease of about two thirds in rates of transporta- 
tion. Almost all the commodities which the laboring-man pur- 
chases have declined in equal ratio to the cost of transportation. 
The only thing which has remained uniform during this period 
and which has not declined is the rate of wages. . . . 

“The United States now contain nearly one half of the mileage 
of the railways of the entire world. The rates of transportation 
here are less than a third of the usual rates in other countries, and 
have declined to such a point that the dividends paid upon the 
entire $5, 182,121,999 capital stock of all the railways in the United 
States amount to — $81,375,774, a rate of only 1.59 per cent. 
The farmers, it would appear, are the chief beneficiaries of our 
railway system, rather than the capitalists, as the rate at which 
products are carried upon the railways has declined more than 
the price of the products, and is much less than in any other 
country, while the return to the unfortunate owners of these en- 
terprises has been reduced to a mere nominal rate.” 
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Grenfell for American Free Coinage.—Continued. 


Mr. Grenfell says that matters in Europe are at a deadlock be- 
cause of England’s attitude, but that with Russia about to deter- 
mine a metallic basis for her money and France already in favor 
of the bimetallic principle the United States has the opportunity 
tolead. He continues: 


“But, mind you, the English Government has promised a great 
deal. What Mr. Balfour said in the House of Commons was 
practically this: ‘If other countries will establish a stable mone- 
tary par of exchange between gold and silver we will be prepared 
to reopen the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver and to 
make certain other concessions. We ask no questions about the 
ratio, tho it interests us as much as or more than you. Once 
establish a stable ratio, at whatever figure you please, and we 
will support it.’ ‘This is practical politics. The Indian mints 
were closed without applying to the House of Commons, and 
they can be reopened without applying to the House of Commons, 
whereas, trying to pass ratios through the House of Commons is 
not practical politics. ... 

“Tf I were a citizen of the United States I should go about 
with 16 to 1 badges all over me. Iam a pretty good nuisance to 
my friends here about bimetalism, but over there I should be 
avoided like a pestilence. I believe that if the system were given 
fair play the United States is big enough, rich enough, and 
strong enough to maintain the par of exchange alone and to settle 
the ratio for the world. Besides, I believe that other countries 
would soon follow her example. Anyhow, gold has been drawn 
from the country for some time, and it does not seem a logical 
way to keep one’s gold by increasing one’s gold indebtedness, 
which is apparently the ‘sound-money’ panacea. Supposing that 
on the passage of a free-coinage act in the United States there 
was a panic, and gold left the country in large quantities, and 
there was a gold premium in New York, what would naturally 
happen? The gold would come to Europe; there would be a 
great stimulus to the exports of the United States in consequence 
of the higher gold prices, and the gold would flow back naturally 
in the course of trade. I would much rather try to keep gold in 
the United States by going on to silver than by raising gold 
loans.” 





Dr. Shaw’s Report of Bryan’s Madison Square 
Meeting. 


N The Review of Reviews for September Dr. Albert Shaw, 
the editor, takes pains to report Bryan’s Madison Square 
meeting as follows: 


“The great newspapers of New York, with the exception of 7'%e 
Journal, which is supporting the Chicago platform and ticket, 
have endeavored to make the country believe that the Bryan 
notification meeting was a flat and dismal failure. The writer, 
who was present at the meeting with the sole desire to observe 
impartially in order to report fairly and truthfully to his readers, 
was entirely unable to agree with the newspaper opinions as gen- 
erallyexpressed. The heat of the night was intense; the crowds, 
both inside and outside of the building, were enormous, and the 
physical discomfort of everybody was serious. The preliminary 
exercises, including the speech of Governor Stone of Missouri, 
occupied a considerable time. The crowd, moreover, had been 
assembled and in waiting for nearly an hour before the exercises 
began. The hall had been packed to suffocation in an atmosphere 
of about 100° Fahrenheit for nearly two hours before Mr. Bryan 
began a speech which itself was nearly two hours long, and which 
did not attempt to be anything except an argumentative essay 
upon the money question. Every one knew that the entire speech 
would be printed in all the newspapers the following morning, 
and some thousands of people were so placed in the vast room 
(which is a place not primarily intended as an auditorium but 
rather as the scene of the yearly Horse Show, Barnum’s circus, 
etc.) that they could not hear the speakers. It would have been 
excusable, therefore, if a considerable percentage of the people 
present, after having seen Mr. Bryan, should have left the hall. 
Precisely the same thing happened four years ago on the occasion 
of the notification of Mr. Cleveland in the same building. At 
that time no candid person regarded the withdrawal from the 
hall of part of the people who occupied standing-room as any 
manifestation of coldness toward the Presidential candidate. 
Far from being a cold and unresponsive audience, Mr. Bryan's 
audience was immensely enthusiastic. The vast bulk of the 
crowd remained to hear the very last word of the speech; and it 
is fair to say that the concourse seemed, from the vicinity of the 
platform, as vast at the end of the meeting as it had seemed at 
the beginning. It was a meeting chiefly of the workingmen of 
New York, and their sympathy with the orator of the occasion 
was undoubtedly very general. They did not seem to be disap- 
pointed either with the man or with the speech. These are the 


candid impressions of an observer who certainly was not biased 
by any indorsement of the views or arguments set forth in Mr. 
Bryan’s speech.” 
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THE RIVAL PILOTS.— Zhe Record, Chicago. 
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ONLY ONE THING WANTING. 


Democratic Gold Generals (in chorus): ‘Come on, our 
gallant army; we lead you to victory or death.”’ 
General with the Spy-glass: ‘‘ Wait a bit, fellow- 
generals, we Aaven'¢ any army.” 
—The National Bimetalist, Chicago. 





Zs MONEY TALKS. 
Gowen, “No, Mr. McKinley will not 


ee ONT YTS cape make any campaign speeches, 

THE SILVER DOG WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL. but there will be other eloquent g 
(Black—silver; White—doubtful; Light lines—gold.) S — in the field. MARK fs, 
Will the tail wag the dog, or the dog wag the tail? —The Times, Buffalo. 


Electoral Vote: Gold states, 151; silver states, 226; 
White, doubtful, 70; total, 447; necessary for election ; 
224. 

Production of Silver States: 100 per cent. of all the 
gold; 100 per cent. of all the silver; 1oo per cent. of all the 
cotton; 97 per cent. of all the corn; 92 per cent. of all the 
wheat; 92 per cent. of all the barley; 87 per cent. of all 
the oats. 

Amount of mortgage debt on farms, $6,019,679,985; 
amount of public debt, $17.174,879,990; Total, $23,194,559,975- 

Amount of money in United States, inclnding gold, 
silver and paper, $1,604,131,968. 

Value of farm products: Gold states, $418, 309,066; silver 


states, $2,041,798,488.— 7he Utahnian, Salt Lake City. 





THE WAY IT WOULD WORK. 
— The Press, Philadelphia. 





THE PRODIGAL’S RETURN. 
—The Evening World, New York. 





A WARD AND VOKES SKETCH. 





Percy Cleveland: ‘‘ Have you fed the gold fish 
this morning, Harold?” 
Harold Carlisle: ‘‘No; but I'll throw them a 





THE FARMER'S TRIUMPH. 
bundle or two of your ideas at the Indianapolis THE GRAND OLD PARTY OF TO-DAY. “‘Ican tame them every year about voting time.” 
aquarium.”’—7he Post, Cincinnati, —The Republican, Denver. —The Post, Cincinnati. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A WRITTEN RECORD NINE THOUSAND 
YEARS OLD. 


REMARKABLE “find” has been made by the expedition 
sent out by the University of Pennsylvania to dig for arch- 
eological records in the Mound of Nippur, in Babylonia. It is 
no less a treasure than a cuneiform inscription that, it is claimed, 
carries back the Babylonian history 2,250 years further than any- 
thing heretcfore known, to a period 7000 years before Christ. The 
leader of the expedition is Professor Hilprecht, conceded by Eng- 
lish journals to stand in “‘a foremost place in everything relating 
to Babylonian archeology.” The permission of the Egyptian 
Government to conduct the excavations was granted eight years 
ago, and it was Dr. Peters who first opened up the mound. We 
give here the account of the recent “find” as given by the Con- 
stantinople correspondent of the London Dazly News and repro- 
duced in The Westminster Gazette: 


“The first and most notable result of the excavations is that 
the history of the Babylonian people as recorded in cuneiform 
writing on tablets is carried back at least 2,250 years further than 
it had yet been known. In other words, there is now abundant 
written evidence that the Babylonian people existed, and were 
civilized enough to be able to write, at least 7,000 years before 
Christ. In reply to my inquiry how it happened that his predeces- 
sor had not found the many objects belonging to this early period, 
he [Hilprecht] explained that Dr. Peters, to whom he attributed 
great credit for the manner in which he had opened out the great 
mound at Nippur, had worked down to a certain floor or platform 
which he and others had taken to be the ground level of the 
ancient city. One of the party, however, suggested that this 
level should be penetrated and digging continued until rock or 
virgin soil was reached. This suggestion was adopted, and, to 
the delight of aJl concerned, it was found that what had been 
taken for the level of the ancient city was only the level of a 
comparatively modern city built over the ruins of an older one or 
a succession of older ones. The excavations above the level or 
platform.had gone through 36 feet of dérzs. They were now 
continued to a depth of 30 feet below it. The excavations above 
the platform discovered remains which covered a period of 4,000 
years of Babylonian history. Below the platform to the virgin 
soil was an accumulation of drains, preserved and broken pottery, 
and various other objects of interest. 

“Twenty-three feet below the platform Mr. Haines came upon 
the most ancient keystone arch known, an arch which Professor 
Hilprecht. thinks can not be later than sooo B.c. Last summer 
Mr. Haines, who has spent the last three years in continuous 
work at Nippur, excavated the lower part of the marvelous wall 
of the city. Its foundations were found to be 16 feet below the 
level of the desert; the wall itself was 17 feet high and 45 feet 
wide. Upon the top of this wall was another of unknown height. 
These walls were built of bricks twenty inches square—probably 
the largest bricks ever used. The most valuable finds, however, 
were the inscriptions upon the broken vases, bricks, tablets, and 
other objects, and from these it is confidently predicted by Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht that a continuous history of Babylonism will be 
able to be written.” 


Another and more comprehensive description of the treasures 
unearthed at Nippur is given by Professor Zéckler, of the Uni- 
versity of Greifswald, in the Rewer’s des Glaubens, in a résumé 
of the second volume of reports just published by the expedition. 
Professor Greifswald’s résumé is in substance as follows: 


This volume really reports the doings of the third expedition 
sent out by this American university. Under the direction of 
Mr. Hayes, who had also managed the two preceding excava- 
tions, work has been carried on near the old historic city of 
Nippur for almost three years. He had under his direction from 
fifty to sixty Arabs constantly engaged in digging in these ruins 
covered by the dirt and rubbish of thousands of years. Between 
nine and ten thousand cuneiform tablets were discovered and in 
addition about twenty-one thousand other inscriptions, partly 
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completely preserved and partly consisting of fragments. These 
inscriptions embrace syllabaries, letters, astronomical and hieratic 
texts, chronological lists, reports and lists of sacrificial gifts to the 
gods and to sacred shrines, votive tablets, articles of business 
agreements, etc.—in short, a wonderful collection giving a re- 
markable insight into the religious, public and private antiqui- 
ties of the Babylonians. These tablets date from the reign of 
many kings, many of them going back, according to Hilprecht’s 
calculation, to a pre-Sargon period, fully a thousand years and 
more earlier than any record we have heretofore had of Oriental 
history. The bulk of the tablets have been found in the magnifi- 
cent Belus temple or shrine of the god Inlil, in Nippur, called by 
the inscriptions themselves “the oldest city on the earth.” This 
was one of the most sacred shrines of the Babylonians, in fact 
was such already in the age before the Babylonians, when the 
Sumarians, a Turanian people, representing a type of civilization 
differing materially from the Semitic of the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, inhabited the Euphrates districts. How sacred this 
shrine was can be seen from the fact that one of the standing 
titles of the King of Babylon was “fates? gal Jniil,” “ Protector 
of the temple of Inlil.” In this temple itself there were valuable 
archives of a sacred and profane character, temple archives of 
the same kind as those discovered in 1894 by the French expedi- 
tion under Sarzec in Tello, in the immediate neighborhood of 
Nippur. 

The American expedition excavated the temple, a building 
fully 50 meters in height, and called “Ekur,” or hill-house, from 
the fact of its height, consisting of anumber of stories. The first 
walls laid bare date from 2800 B.c. Digging deeper and further, 
structures erected by earlier rulers were unearthed, dating back 
to two of the earliest rulers, namely Naram Sud, 3800 B.c., and 
his father, the great conqueror Sargon I. The architecture of 
these buildings is remarkably good. Among other things fifty 
sarcophagi of clay were unearthed, most of them in good condi- 
tion. These have been transferred to the Sultan’s Museum at 
Constantinople. Then two dozen kinds of vases, weapons 
and arms, bronze and iron utensils, playthings, gold and silver 
jewelry, weights, seals, and seal cylinders (some belonging to 
kings, others to high officials), many sacrificial instruments, fully 
two hundred bowls used for the art of magic, with Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, and Mandaic inscriptions, etc.—all these and many more 
have here been found. 


The rare scholarship displayed by Hilprecht in editing these 
finds has been warmly applauded. Zéckler, however, is inclined 
to doubt whether the chronology can be relied upon. In the arti- 
cle mentioned he argues against assigning such a remarkably 
early date to some of these inscriptions, and thinks that at the 
hand of biblical chronology and of a parallel experience with 
Egyptian antiquities, these dates must be modified and brought 
down to harmonize with what we know of earliest history from 
other sources.— 7ranslation made for Tue LiteRARY Dicest. 





George Sand’s Passion for Liberty.—‘‘In December 
of 1830,” writes Lilian Whiting, from Paris, to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, “George Sand wrote to M. Boncoiran, of Paris, 
that chancing to look in her husband’s desk she saw a package 
directed to her, labeled ‘To be opened only at my death.’ She 
had no patience to wait until she became a widow, she explained, 
so she opened it at once, and found his will, which bequeathed to 
her nothing but his hatred and scorn. In that moment her irrev- 
ocable resolution was taken—to leave him and to live her own 
life—and to that we owe the great masterpieces which she has 
contributed to the fiction of the nineteenth century. The crisis 
passed, how deeply did she enjoy her liberty. ‘I do not crave 
society, dresses, or jewelry,’ she wrote toa friend. ‘What I long 
for is liberty. Being alone on the street and saying to myself, 
“I shall dine at four or at seven as I please. I shall pass 
through the Luxembourg Gardens, instead of the Champs Elysées, 
on my way to the Tuileries, if I feel so inclined;” that is what 
amuses me more than men or drawing-rooms.’ And soshe made 
her decision and created her new freedom, and accomplished her 
work in life. Like every one who achieves, she attained the 
higher forces through resolute action, through persistence of the 
nobler energies, and through keeping faith with her ideals.” 
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A SCOTCH MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


RODIGIES of musical execution are not very rare, but the 
prodigy described in the following extracts differs from the 
usual kind. Heisa Scotch boy of four years and a half, John Toner 
by name, who can call the name of any note as soon as it is sounded 


on an instrument at concert pitch. His acquisition of this power 


was remarkably rapid, as will be seen from the following account. 
The boy was discovered by Dr. McKendrick, professor of physi- 
ology in Glasgow University, and our extracts are from an article 
in Knowledge (August), by Dr. J. G. McPherson. Says Dr. 
McPherson : 


“John used to watch his father playing on the piano, and when 
two years of age would by himself finger the keys. Shortly be- 
fore Professor McKendrick saw the boy, John had been told by 
his father the names of the notes on the piano. The exact notes 
left a lasting impression on the boy’s mind. He acquired the 
names of the white keys in two or three minutes, and that over 
the whole keyboard. Next day he picked up the black keys in 
the same short space of time. The impressions seemed photo- 
graphed on his memory, for when any note, white or black, was 
struck, he would instantly name it, tho his back was turned to 
the instrument 

“Professor McKendrick examined the boy in his father’s house, 
so as not to disturb him by a change of associations. The pro- 
fessor struck notes here and there on the piano, when the boy 
could not see the keyboard, and John named them as soon as he 
heard the sound, without any hesitation or mistake. Not only 
so, but when the professor struck any two notes at random on the 
keyboard, the boy named them accurately at once. The boy 
even went the length of naming three notes when simultaneously 
struck by the professor on any part of the keyboard, commencing 
at the highest note and coming downward in the naming of them. 
The boy’s attitude during the experiment was leaning over the 
sofa at the other side of the room from where the piano stood, 
with his back to the instrument; and it was the professor who 
struck the keys. The piano was at concert pitch. Dozens of 
experiments accurately answered satisfied the professor that the 
boy had a remarkably acute ear for appreciating the different notes. 

“It was the concert pitch notes that were fixed in John’s 
memory; for when, on another occasion, he tested the boy’s ear 
with a set of Koenig’s forks, he gave different names to the notes. 
These forks are lower than concert pitch, and the boy would give 
the name of the note corresponding to the concert pitch note. 
When a fork at concert pitch was struck, the boy would at once 
name the exact note with which his ear had been familiar. The 
notes seemed to be as accurately marked in his mind as the words 
of averse of poetry. The boy accurately named the sounds as 
they corresponded to his standard. Thus he had acquired a 
standard of pitch fixed by his father’s concert piano, and he re- 
mains true tothat standard in all circumstances. If the professor 
named a note within the compass of the child’s voice, John at once 
sang it correctly at concert pitch, as immediately after tested by 
striking the corresponding key on the piano.” 


Dr. McPherson here notes that John’s feat is quite different 
from the reading of music on the tonic sol-fa system, where the 


note is sounded only after the key-note has been given. Hesays: 


“This boy had no key or reference note given to him to guide 
and steady him in his search after particular notes. In his case 
the pitch is appreciated directly, and where he has had no musi- 
cal training whatever. He had the standard and main key fixed 
in his mind. Of course for two years and a half the boy had been 
frequently touching the keys of the piano and listening to the 
corresponding sound; that was, so far, an education in the vari- 
ety of notes. But it was only a short time before the professor 
saw him that he was told by his father the names of the white 
notes and the black notes. Moreover, the boy detects the notes 
within the whole range of the piano. 

“Professor McKendrick noticed the peculiarity in the boy’s dis- 
crimination of the three notes simultaneously sounded. John 
always mentioned first the one highest in pitch, and he seemed to 
‘feel about,’ as it were, for the other notes; but he invariably 
named them accurately within a quarter of a minute. The severe 
strain of three notes told on him, for after a time he would make 
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mistakes, as if his little brain had not been able to retain the 
three impressions with sufficient distinctness to fix them accu- 
rately. When fresh, however, he invariably answered with cor- 
rectness. The lowest uote of the piano was struck by the pro- 
fessor and the boy could not name it correctly; but it was 
ascertained that that note was out of tune. The boy asked his 
father to name the notes in the same way, and laughed when 
mistakes were made, naturally wondering why his father could 
not do what to him was so very easy. 

“Dr. McKendrick directed attention to the importance of this 
case in connection with the question of ‘tonal fusion and analytic 
powers.” In some cases a quick ‘ear’ can, after long training, 
discriminate the several notes struck in this way, but many skil- 
ful musicians are deficient in the faculty. ‘One can hardly resist 
the conclusion,’ he says, ‘that it is a gift dependent on the deli- 
cacy of the ear and the part of the brain that receives auditory 
impressions, and that each note of a given instrument has, to such 
an individual, an undefinable quality or color by which it is iden- 
tified.’” 





“THE WHITE MR. LONGFELLOW.” 


R. HOWELLS, who is working the reminiscent vein pretty 
industriously nowadays, chats agreeably in Harper's 
(August) concerning Longfellow and his friends as they appeared 
in 1866-67, at the meetings of the famous Dante Club. The 
title of his article is taken from a letter once written by Bjérn- 
stjerne. The Norseman was accustomed to speak of Christ as 
“the white Christ.” In a letter to Howells he wrote: “Give my 
love to the white Mr. Longfellow”—a characterization that ap- 
plied to the poet’s character no less than to the halo with which 
old age had, at the time Howells knew him, enveloped his head. 
Mr. Howells bemoans the fact that he made no notes of the talk 
at the Dante Club, and that his memory fails to reproduce much 


that is worthy of remembrance. One or two anecdotes have, 


however, failed to get away from him, and he recalls them as 
follows: 


“One evening Lowell remarked, with the cayenne poised above 
his Blue-Points, ‘It’s astonishing how fond these fellows are of 
pepper.’ 

“The old friend of the cavernous arm-chair [an old scholar, 
name not given by Mr. Howells] was perhaps not wide enough 
awake to repress an ‘Ah?’ of deep interest in this fact of natural 
history, and Lowell was provoked to goon. ‘Yes, I’ve dropped 
a red-pepper pod into a barrel of them, before now, and then 
taken them out in a solid mass, clinging to it like a swarm of 
bees to their queen.’ 

““Ts it possible?’ cried theold friend; andthen Longfellow in- 
tervened to save him from worse, and turned the talk. . 

“I remember once Dr. Holmes’s talking of the physician as the 
true seer, whose awful gift it was to behold with the fatal second 
sight of science the shroud gathering to the throat of many a 
doomed man apparently in perfect health, and happy in the 
promise of unnumbered days. The thought may have been sug- 
gested by some of the toys of superstition which intellectual 
people like to play with. 

“T never could be quite sure at first that Longfellow’s brother- 
in-law, Appleton, was seriously a spiritualist, even when he dis- 
puted the most strenuously with the unbelieving Autocrat. But 
he really was in earnest about it, tho he relished a joke at the 
expense of his doctrine, like some clerics when they are in the safe 
company of other clerics. He told me once of having recounted 
to Agassiz the facts of a very remarkable séance where the souls 
of the departed outdid themselves in the athletics and acrobatics 
they seem so fond of over there, throwing large stones across the 
room, moving pianos, and lifting dinner-tables and setting them 
atwirl under the chandelier. ‘And now,’ he demanded, ‘what 
do you say to that?’ ‘Well, Mr. Appleton,’ Agassiz answered, to 
Appleton’s infinite delight, ‘/ say that it did not happen.’ .. . 

“Another night the talk wandered to the visit which an Eng- 
lish author (now with God) paid America at the height of a pop- 
ularity long since toppled to the ground, with many another. 
He was in very good humor with our whole continent, and at 
Longfellow’s table he found the champagne even surprisingly 
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fine. ‘But,’ he said to his host, who now told the story, ‘i 
cawn’t be genuine, you know!’ 

“Many years afterward this author revisited our diesinn, and I 
dined with him at Longfellow’s, where he was anxious to consti- 
tute himself a guest during his sojourn in our neighborhood. 
Longfellow was equally anxious that he should not do so, and he 
took a harmless pleasure in outmaneuvering him. He seized a 
chance to speak with me alone, and plotted to deliver him over to 
me without apparent unkindness, when the latest horse-car should 
be going in to Boston, and begged me to walk him to Har- 
vard Square and put him aboard. ‘Put him aboard, and don’t 
leave him till the car starts, and then watch that he doesn’ t get 
off.’ 

“These instructions he accompanied with a lifting of the eye- 
brows, and a pursing of the mouth, in an anxiety not altogether 
burlesque. He knew himself the prey of any one who chose to 
batten on him, and his hospitality was subject to frightful abuse. 
Perhaps Mr. Norton has somewhere told how, when he asked if a 
certain person who had been outstaying his time was not a dread- 
ful bore, Longfellow answered, with angelic patience, ‘Yes; but 
then you know I have been bored so often !’” 


The following is Mr. Howells’s description of Longfellow’s ap- 
pearance : 


“He was the most perfectly modest man I ever saw, ever imag- 
ined, but he had a gentle dignity which I do not believe any one, 
the coarsest, the obtusest, could trespass upon. In the years 
when I began to know him, his long hair and the beautiful beard 
which mixed with it were of one iron-gray, which I saw blanch 
to a perfect silver, while that pearly tone of his complexion, 
which Appleton so admired, lost itself in the wanness of age and 
pain. When he walked, he had a kind of spring in his gait, as if 
now and again a buoyant thought lifted him from the ground. It 
was fine to meet him coming down a Cambridge street; you felt 
that the encounter made you a part of literary history, and set 
you apart with him for the moment from the poor and mean. 
When he appeared in Harvard Square, he beatified if not beauti- 
fied the ugliest and vulgarest looking spot on the planet outside 
of New York. You could meet him sometimes at the market, if 
you were of the same provision-man as he, for Longfellow re- 
mained as constant to his tradespeople as to any other friends. 
He rather liked to bring his proofs back to the printer’s himself, 
and we often found ourselves together at the University Press, 
where the A¢/antic Monthly used to be printed. But outside of 
his own house Longfellow seemed to want a fit atmosphere, and 
I love best to think of him in his study, where he wrought at his 
lovely art with a serenity expressed in his smooth, regular, and 
scrupulously perfect handwriting. It was quite vertical, and 
rounded, with a slope neither to the right nor left, and at the 
time I knew him first, he was fond of using a soft pencil on print- 
ing paper, tho commonly he wrote with a quill. Each letter was 
distinct in shape, and between the verses was always the exact 
space of half an inch. I have a good many of his poems written 
in this fashion, but whether they were the first drafts or not I can 
not say; very likely not. Toward the last he no longer sent his 
poems to the magazines in his own hand, but they were always 
signed in autograph. 

“T once asked him if he were not a great deal interrupted, and 
he said, with a faint sigh, Not more than was good for him, he 
fancied; if it were not for the interruptions, he might overwork. 
He was not a friend to stated exercise, I believe, nor fond of 
walking, as Lowell was; he had not, indeed, the childish associ- 
ations of the younger poet with the Cambridge neighborhoods; 
and I never saw him walking for pleasure except on the east 
veranda of his house, tho I was told he loved walking in his 
youth. In this and in some other things Longfellow was more 
European than American, more Latin than Saxon. He once said 
quaintly that one got a great deal of exercise in putting on and 
off one’s overcoat and overshoes. .. . 

“He was patient, as I said, of all things, and gentle beyond all 
mere gentlemanliness. But it would have been a great mistake 
to mistake his mildness for softness. It was most manly and 
firm; and of course it was braced with the New England con- 
science he was born to. If he did not find it well to assert him- 
self, he was prompt in behalf of his friends, and one of the fine 
things told of him was his resenting some things said of Sumner 
at a dinner in Boston during the old pro-slavery times: he said to 
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the gentlemen present that Sumner was his friend, and he must 
leave their company if they continued to assail him. 

“But he spoke almost as rarely of his friends asof himself. He 
liked the large, impersonal topics which could be dealt with on 
their human side, and involved characters rather than individuals. 
This was rather strange in Cambridge, where we were apt to take 
our instances from the environment. It was not the only thing 
he was strange in there; he was not to that manner born; he 
lacked the final intimacies which can come only of birth and life- 
long association, and which make the men of the Boston breed 
seem exclusive when they least feel so; he was Longfellow to the 
friends who were James, and Charles, and Wendell to one an- 
other. He and Hawthorne were classmates at college, but I 
never heard him mention Hawthorne; I never heard him men- 
tion Whittier or Emerson. I think his reticence about his con- 
temporaries was largely due to his reluctance from criticism: he 
was the finest artist of them all, and if he praised he must have 
praised with the reservations of an honest man. Of younger 
writers he was willing enough to speak. No new contributor 
made his mark in the magazine unnoted by him, and sometimes 
I showed him verse in manuscript which gave me peculiar plea- 
sure. I remember his liking for the first piece that Mr. Maurice 
Thompson sent me, and how he tasted the fresh flavor of it, and 
inhaled its wild new fragrance.” 


We are further told concerning the poet’s traits that he voted 
regularly a straight party ticket; that he was unassuming and 
democratic in his intercourse with all classes; that he never made 
speeches, after-dinner or any other kind; that his friendship, 
when once formed, endured forever; that if he had any fault at 
all the writer never saw it, neither foible, nor meanness, nor 
pettiness, nor bitterness, nor the suggestion of any of these. 





Some Great Artists Catechized.—The Paris Figaro 
has been addressing a series of questions worthy of Li Hung 
Chang himself to certain famous artists. Sara Bernhardt, Emma 
Calvé, and Jean de Reszke are among those replying, and from 
their replies we extract the following more or less valuable infor- 
mation : 


Bernhardt spends her vacation at the sea, which, with the 
plains, she likes above everything. She dwells in a little fort, 
hunting, fishing, canoeing, and cycling, and kills herself with 
fatigue in order to rest. She thinks of the theater as little as 
possible, does not know what evnuz is, does not think of what she 
has done. ‘Yesterday is no more; to-morrow is not yet; I live 
in the present hour.” To the question, Who is your favorite 
dramatic author? she answers, “The good God;” and to the 
question, What sort of réles do you prefer? she replies: “I have 
no preference. The personage that presents itself to me in the 
form of a réle pleases me forthwith. I show myself the door, and 
become the other. I believe that to this 1 owe my eternal 
gayety. I leave myself so often, and have so much joy in finding 
myself again.” 

Calvé spends her vacations on her farm in the mountains of 
Aveyorn, her fatherland. She plays at farming, rides in a car- 
riage, idles as much as possible, restricts herself to a vegetable 
diet when she has the courage, tries to forget the theater, reads 
“almost everything,” likes Carmen best of all her réles, and 
Moliére best of all dramatic authors. For the coming season she 
will play in America the following réles: Sa/omé in“ Herodiade,” 
Ophelia, Marguerite, Sélika, Suzanne in the “Marriage of 
Figaro,” “ Navarraise,” “Cavalleria,” and, of course, ‘‘Carmen.” 

Jean de Reszke spends his vacation in Poland, his native land, 
in the country with his sister, dwelling in a wing of the Chateau 
of Borovno. He rides, hunts, plays tennis, and trains two-year- 
olds; but, alas! thinks of the theater all the time. He reads the 
newspapers, but sees no comrades. He likes best the mystical 
réles, “those in which good qualities and defects are all idealized.” 





THE Sunday World offers $500 for the best campaign song, for any party, 
submitted before October 1. A similar offer four years ago, it remarks, 
brought to the office “three wagon loads and seven bushels of songs, all 
Democratic.” 
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NORDAU’S HIGH ESTIMATE OF BRET 
HARTE. 


ORDAU has been interviewed in Paris, in his literary 
workshop in the Avenue de Villiers, by Garrett P. Ser- 
viss. Asked about American literature, he stated that he did 
not apply the term “ Degeneration” to America, and from what 
he knows does not think it the proper term to apply to our 
writers. He had a good word for Howells (who has had some 
very severe words for Nordau), but pays his highest tribute to 
Bret Harte. He said, as reported: 


“You have not produced anything better than Bret Harte. He 
is a Columbus. He discovered a new world in fiction. Bret 
Harte has had the great advantage of telling new things, while 
telling them as well as such things have ever been told. He in- 
vented his own formula. He said to himself, ‘I have the gift of 
telling a good story. Now, how shall I best apply that gift? 
Shall I apply it to old things and familiar things? No, I shall 
seek something new. I shall apply my gift to telling the story of 
men placed amid absolutely new surroundings and subjected to 
entirely new influences and experiences.’ And so Bret Harte 
discovered the California of fiction. He was the first discoverer. 
The other story-tellers of to-day have simply followed him. That 
fact can be established by facts and dates. 

“*Do you mean that Bret Harte has set the fashion for the 
world of fiction ?’ 

“*Ves. Every English novelist who has been born to great 
success in recent years has, consciously or unconsciously, been 
an imitator and follower of Bret Harte. You have lately made a 
great stir in America over Rudyard Kipling. But he has simply 
applied Bret Harteism to the British colonies in India. He has 
followed the lead of your Columbus. It was Bret Harte who 
opened up this new world. It was he who showed the way to 
discover new countries for fiction. That is his formula, and all 
the others are—consciously or unconsciously, as I have said be- 
fore—his followers and imitators. . ‘Look how they all fall in 
line. Take Zangwill’s “Children of the Ghetto,” which is a fine 
story—what is it but Bret Harteism applied to a strange people, 
to a new land of gold-diggers in fiction? Take Hall Caine with 
his ‘‘Manxman,” take Hardy with his Essex people, take Hag- 
gard, take Ian Maclaren, take Stevenson—all followers of the 
American leader. Remember, it was your countryman who orig- 
inated the formula, “* Discover new worlds for fiction.” I do not 
know how far the fact is recognized in America, but ,let me say 
that if you do not recognize it, if Americans do not credit Bret 
Harte with this, then they are not just to him. 

“*TIt was given to America to furnish the new formula for 
fiction which is now the ruling formula. Realism, naturalism, 
all these things are exploded, but Bret Harteism rules.’” 





MILLAIS’S PLEASURE IN HIS OWN WORK. 


WRITER in St. James's Gazette draws a contrast be- 

tween Sir John Millais and Lord Leighton. In character, 
genius, temperament, even personal appearance, he says, no 
two men were more unlike. They were excellent friends, how- 
ever, Lord Leighton being ever ready to admit the supreme 
genius of Millais as a painter, and the latter being a stalwart 
supporter of Leighton as president of the Royal Academy. The 
most marked contrast between the two lay in the reserve and 
dignity of the one and the demonstrativeness of the other. On 
this point we quote what is said of Millais: 


“Demonstrativeness was perhaps the most striking trait in 
Millais’s character. ‘I’ve got a lot of good work here; I’ve 
never done better.’ It was a delightful and comforting belief of 
tis. His last work was always his best. While Leighton was 
depreciatory to an extent that was undoubtedly sometimes not 
altogether sincere, Millais hada firm belief that the latest product 
of his brush was the best that he had ever done. It was probably 
only during the despondent moods which followed recurrent at- 
tacks of influenza that he ever felt his work to be out of tune—a 
feeling which influenced him to the extent of painting all his 
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works in 1894 and 1895 in a somber key. I well remember the 
exultant joy with which he showed me the first picture upon 
which he had used spectacles—it was a portrait of Miss Streat- 
field, first called ‘Ruby’ and then ‘The Captive’—and how, 
placing an arm on my shoulder, he led me up to the canvas to 
show by close examination how finely and delicately it was 
wrought. But the time to see this enthusiasm at its height was 
upon his return to town with the result of his autumn’s work and 
on first showing such a magnificent landscape as ‘The Fringe of 
the Moor.’ Itwas a great privilege to behold such a rare master- 
piece, but still more so to examine it in company with the genius 
who created it and to participate in his enthusiasm concerning it. 
It is only fair to say that if this enthusiasm was not always justi- 
fied by the work upon which it was lavished, it was entirely sin- 
cere. So was the generosity which he displayed toward the work 
of his brother-artists. 

“It may be imagined from all this that sensitiveness was not 
present to any extent in Millais’s character; but this was not the 
case. In some respects he was singularly so. Even when he 
was making £20,000 a year—perhaps more than any other artist 
has ever made—he was very anxious whenever a picture of his 
came up at auction; not on account of the monetary result, for I 
believe that he never was greedy of gain, but because its price 
was a criterion to him, a popular estimate, of his artistic worth. 
He was also very thin-skinned about any criticism which he con- 
sidered unjust, and this of course, with his preconceived notions 
of the merits of his work he was frequently compelled to encoun- 
ter. * 





NOTES. 


THE work done by William Hamilton Gibson was, in the opinion of The 
Art Interchange, unrivaled in its line, but was ‘tof the kind to awaken 
enthusiasm for its patience and care rather than for its poetry and sugges- 
tion,” and hence ‘‘is not likely to live long beyond to-day.” 


THE following is Lilian Whiting’s pen-sketch of Zola: ‘*His hair and 
beard are dark; his eyes deeply blue, serene, and starry. There are 
serenity and noble purpose on his brow and sweetness in his lips. His 
dress is exquisitely neat and fitting. His countenance is most sympathetic, 
radiating that kind of sympathy that comprehends all, pardons all, at a 
glance. If one were in sorrow, or sin, I could imagine his finding in 
M. Zola the ideal friend, the perfect helper. His manner is so gentle, so 
winning, so irresistibly beautiful in an indescribably tender and delicate 
regard. He inspires respect, admiration, enthusiasm, all in all.” 


“IT is certain,’”’ says 7he Spectator, **that Lady Tennyson exerted the 
utmost influence on the Poet-Laureate’s use of his gen.us, and that many 
of the shades of thought and feeling in his poems were due to her fine and 
delicate criticisms.” The following lines in ‘‘In Memoriam,” were, it is 
said, intended by the poet as a reference to his wife : 

* You say, but with notouch of scorn, 
Sweet-hearted you, whose light-blue eyes 
Are tender over drowning flies, 

You tell me doubt is Gevil-born.” 


THE number of pictures in the various great galleries is given as follows: 
Gallery of the Vatiean, Rome, 37; Gallery of the Luxembourg, Paris, 207; 
Capitoline Gallery, Rome, 225 ; Academy of Fine Arts, Boulogne, 280; Bridge- 
water Gallery, Earl of Ellesmere, 318; Collection of the Duke of Suther- 
land, 323; Gallery of Amsterdam, 386; Pitti Palace, Florence, 500; Brera 
Gallery, Milan, 503; Borghese Gallery, Rome, 526; Gallery of Brussels, 550; 
Academy of Science Gallery, Turin, 560; Gallery of Burghley House, 
Northamptonshire, 600; Antwerp Gallery, 600; Academy of Fine Arts, 
Venice, 688; National Museum, Naples, 700; The Leichtenstein Gallery, 
Vienna, 713; National Gallery, London, go2; Uffizi Gallery, Florence, 1,200; 
The Old Museum, Berlin, 1,250; The Pinacothek, Munich, 1,422; Belvidere 
Gallery, Vienna, 1,550; Imperial Hermitage, St. Petersburg, 1,631; Gallery 
of the Louvre, Paris, 1,800; Museo of the Prado, Madrid, 1,833; Royal 
Gallery of Dresden, 2,200; Gallery of Versailles, 3,000. 


THE will of the late Edmond de Goncourt, constituting a new Academy, 
is, in substance, as follows: The Académie des Goncourt is created with 
the object of placing ten writers of talent beyond reach of want, so that 
they can devote themselves to art without having their aspirations per- 
verted by pecuniary needs, Political men, wealthy aristocrats, poets, and 
functionaries are ineligible for the Académie. the members of which are to 
be renewed by a majority of the survivors. Any member who becomes a 
candidate for the Académie Frangaise is considered to have resigned. 

Eight members out of the ten are mnamec in the will, as fotlows: MM. 
Alphonse Daudet, j. K. Huysmans, Octave Mirbeau, Rosny the elder and 
Rosny the younger, Léon Hennique, Paul Marguerite, and Gustave Geffroy. 

Each mem ber is to receive six thousand francs a year for life, provided 
oe does not cease to fulfil the conditions of membership. These annuities 
are to be p2id out of the interest on the canital obtained by the six sales 
previously mentioned. 

Each year the Académie is to give a prize of five thousand francs out of 
the estate to the author of the best novel, work on history, esthetics, erudi- 
tion, or ever the best collection of short stories. This prize is to be called 
the Prix des Goncourt. 
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, SCIENCE. . 


LOW BIRTH-RATE AND HIGH CIVILIZATION. 


N a very striking article contributed to the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, July 25), by a writer who signs himself “J. H.,” it is 
contended that the decrease in population with which France has 
been threatened for several years on account of her low birth- 
rate is but a penalty of her high degree of civilization, the result 
being directly due to the recent tendencies toward the sociat 
equality of the sexes. He supports this view by showing from the 
census of 1890 that in no less than ten states of the United States, 
including every one of the highly civilized New England States, 
the birth-rate is even lower than in France, and that the States 
in which it is highest are the Southern States, with their large 
proportion of illiterate negroes. To make his point as strong as 
possible, he paints the condition of the South in very dark colors; 
but whatever we may think of his arguments and conclusions, his 


article certainly contains food for thought. We translate it nearly 
entire, as follows: 


“We must surely deplore the lowering of our birth-rate and 
seek to raise it by every means in our power; . . . but is not this 
fall in the birth-rate a constant sign of advanced civilization, and 
must not we, who have the glory of leading the van of civiliza- 
tion, undergo the fatal consequence of this honor, only a little 
sooner than our neighbors? 

“The country that, after France, has the lowest birth-rate in 
the world is the American Union. According to figures take by 
M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu from the statistics of the last two cen- 
suses, the birth-rate for the whole United States in 1890 was only 
26.68 to the thousand. At present our rate is only 22.5; but we 
must note that in the United States we have to do with a total 
rate that should be resolved into its components, for it includes 
states of very different degrees of civilization. 

“This rate varies for the year 1890 from 16.3 to 34 for the 46 
States and Territories whose statistics we possess. .. . 

“The different States where the rate is highest are the following : 





TR isa tne 404000d400n6e0s 30.6 
OUR ccccteess 02% a¢eeae 30.4 
PMN cas ccccscdesiovescsesecsevs 30-4 
Georgia........ ere Tore Ce 30.3 
MEISSISSIPPl........ccccccecccccccccee 30.1 


—all Southern or Southwestern States. 
“The ten States whose birth-rate is, on the contrary, lowest are: 





DORR OT no nncc.ovesscrccccraseosscos Se PE PORNEE ic dev cedesess os ovswges 19.4 
BOGS TRIAS 4 6.000000: cccrcceicacves SEAT WINE coc dseescccesceccorecessse 18.5 
NEE, os sascuvecesacvanecd dened 52.6 | OW PEGI NORITS.......02 <0 vcccoccee 18.4 
DEMRUNOMMOOEED ..< ocedcccnncacseses Ee TE rn0a00b0c6h00006. esecneesaese 17-99 
CONRSSHICUE... cc ccecccccccsccecocces BE.3 | HOWOGR 25.0 .cce cncsetesccrccecees 16.3 





“These ten States have a birth-rate lower than that of France. 

“The Southern States are little known in Europe. It is only 
known in general that they contain a large number of negroes, 
who were slaves until 1865. These negroes are naturally primi- 
tive people, who, in remote districts that are inhabited exclusively 
by them, have even a tendency to revert to barbarism. But the 
whites themselves, at least the ‘poor whites,’ form also a very 
backward population. Until the abolition of slavery, society in 
the Southern States was constituted in a fashion wholly aristo- 
cratic, and the majority of the whites occupied a position quite 
sttbordinate to that of the great planters whose clients they were, 
in the Roman sense of that term. Even to-day, the traces of this 
régime are far from being effaced. The whites who inhabit the 
mountainous region of the Alleghanies, which penetrates the 
center of the Southern States, separating the Atlantic slope from 
the Mississippi Valley, are peasants of simple and patriarchal 
customs. In a word, the South, which the tide of European im- 
migration has, so to speak, not touched, is in all aspects a back- 
ward country, entirely different from the other parts of the great 
Republic. The illiterate are numerous there; while there are 
on an average 7.7 per cent. among whites exceeding ten years of 
age in the whole United States, there are 10.8 per cent. in Texas, 
the Southern State that has the fewest, and as many as 23 per 
cent. in North Carolina. Among the blacks, the proportion is 
incomparably greater; it varies from 44.4 per cent. in West Vir- 
ginia to 72.1 in Louisiana. Wages are also lower, and the white 
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girls who work in the cotton mills of the Carolinas or Georgia are 
paid less by a third than those of the environs of Boston. 

“On the contrary, in the North, leaving out of account the 
newly populated mining States (California, Oregon, Wyoming, 
and Nevada), we find six States, those constituting New England, 
the oldest in the Union, that are suffering from this evil of ‘hypo- 
natality’ [deficient birth-rate] much more even than we are. And 
yet there is in the United States neither military service nor 
obligation to divide inheritances equally among children, the lib- 
erty of testamentary disposition being complete there. There are 
also Prohibitionist States where the sale of liquor is forbidden, 
where salaries are very high for both sexes, and where the climate 
is extremely healthful. 

“ As for us, we believe that the multiple influences that unite to 
produce this sad phenomenon of insufficient birth-rate may be 
summed up in a tendency of the woman toward vzr/ization. 
By this word ‘virilization’ is meant the efforts that woman is 
making nowadays to make her life like that of men, in seeking to 
adopt men’s occupations and pleasures, and to assume men’s 
costume—in a word, to do all things in which she believes that 
she will find the emancipation that is preached to her, and some 
vague kind of happiness or other that she believes to be insepara- 
ble from the male sex. In these conditions maternity becomes a 
sign of weakness, a vexation from which freedom must at once be 
gained. It is the stigma of sex with which some women are now- 
adays, it may be said, humiliated, as it were; and that is above 
all the thing to be avoided, for it interferes with professional 
duties, as it does with the new pleasures. To enter the lists with 
man, who thus becomes the enemy in this new arena of the 
struggle for existence upon which certain moralists and numerous 
politicians have so inconsiderately caused women to enter, it is 
necessary in the first place to discard femininity, and we are be- 
ginning to perceive that a certain number of women have done 
this with a measure of success. 

“It is but an elementary truth that progress in everything can 
take place only by specialization and differentiation, yet equality 
of social functions for men and women has been preached. More 
logical than her counselors, woman has interpreted this to mean 
that total equality is necessary, and we are in a fair way to reap 
the fruit of an experiment in physiological equalization—‘ viriliza- 
tion’—which for her can mean only sterilization. 

“We do not see what the women will gain by this, but we do 
see easily what it will do with our ancient civilizations.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicest. 


UNION OF OPPOSING SCHOOLS OF 
MEDICINE. 


T is not alone among religious denominations that there is a 
strong tendency toward the breaking down of old barriers of 
separation and the making of a united campaign against the 
common foe; in science similar tendenciés are to be seen, and 
especially in medicine, where opposing factions have been 
as bitterly hostile as the representatives of warring theological 
factions. According to J/odern Medicine, which treats of the 
matter in an editorial entitled “Moving Toward the Light,” 


there is a noteworthy movement toward the union of opposing 
schools of physicians. It says: 


“This movement has finally gained such proportions that there 
was recently organized at Buffalo a medical society known as the 
American Association of Physicians and Surgeons, made up of 
qualified members of the profession of different schools, the pur- 
pose of which is to break down the bars of sectarian medicine, 
and make_.a platform large enough to admit any intelligent or 
qualified practitioner, irrespective of his sectarian antecedents. 
So far as its medical creed is concerned, the regular profession 
has long ago abandoned sectarianism, and ceased to subscribe to 
the principle of contraria contraris curantur* attributed to it 
by Hahnemann. 

“We are glad to see this movement. It is in the right direc- 
tion, and it is the sincere hope of the writer that some time in the 
future there may be only two recognized classes of physicians: 


* “Unlike cures unlike; "’ the opposite of ‘‘ Like cures like,’’ the motto of 
homeopathy. 
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viz., those who are practising medicine on a rational and physi- 
ological basis, and those who are pursuing blindly irrational 
methods. 

“The long fight among the different schools uf medicine has 
been based upon differences of opinion upon the so-called action 
of drugs; but intelligent physicians are finding out (many long 
ago made the discovery) that in the relation of the human body 
and drugs, it is the cells of the body which are active, and not the 
drugs. The body acts upon the medicine, not the medicine upon 
the body. Modern developments in hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, 
massotherapy, and the various branches of physiological medi- 
cine, including dietetics, have left comparatively little room for 
pharmaceutical products, so it is exceedingly foolish to still main- 
tain the old quarrel about big doses and little doses, when doses 
of any sort have so small a part to play in the rational treatment 
of disease. The high-potency delusion seems about dead.” 





A NEW PERPETUAL-MOTION MACHINE. 


HIS remarkable machine, invented by Mr. E. Charquette, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., deserves special notice, not so much on 
account of the extraordinary claims that are made for it, as for 
the reason that its inventor has such strong belief in the ability 
of the device to perform what is claimed for it that he has built, 
not a model, but the full-sized machine, as shown in our illustra- 
tions. As will be seen by the following description, taken from 
The Railway Age (August 21), the machine, it is asserted, will, 
when run by an expenditure of 140 horse-power, develop no less 
than 2,500 horse-power, thus making 2,360 horse-power out of 
nothing—more than was ever claimed for any of the old perpetual- 
motion machines—enabling it not only to run itself, but several 
factories full of machinery besides. Naturally, the machine has 
caused a good deal of comment, and as scientific men do not 
expect to see the whole basis of modern physics overturned, they 
are naturally skeptical. The means by which all this is to be 
brought about is described in the article mentioned above, which 
runs as follows: 
“The machine is an immense horizontal wheel, a little over 82 


feet in diameter, composed of ten spokes or arms, and the 
periphery made of latticed steel girders, as shown in the cut. 





PERIPHERY OF THE CHARQUETTE WHEEL. 


By revolving this great wheel by means of two 70-horse power 
steam-engines, located on a platform in the hub, 2,500 horse- 
power is to be developed in the shape of air under a pressure of 
100 pounds per square inch. To attain this great power by the 
use of so little, at the end of each spoke a set of three vertical 
wheels g feet in diameter, and each weighing 4% tons, are to be 
journaled. The middle wheel of the three is to run upon a circu- 
lar track, and the outside and inside wheels are to act upon the 
rocker levers of 109 air compressors, which in turn are to work the 
pistons in the air cylinders. The cylinders are 12 and 16 inches 
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in diameter, and all have a stroke of 12 inches. An air tank 
carrying a working pressure of 100 pounds to the square inch is 
provided, and the air is led by pipes to this tank from the com- 
pressors. The large wheel is revolved at the rate of ten revolu- 
tions per minute by the two 7o-horse-power steam-engines, and 
the solid 4%-ton wheels in the periphery of the large horizontal 
wheel, continually engaging the rocker arms, do the rest. 
“Naturally something must happen, and it is seriously antici- 

















VIEW OF THE HUB OF THE CHARQUETTE WHEEL. 


pated that 2,500 horse-power will be developed by this mechan- 
ism. 

“Mr. Charquette, the inventor, stated to a representative of 
The Iron Age recently that, ‘It is calculated that of the total 
power developed, only about 4% per cent. will be required for 
the actual turning or operation of the wheel, and that the re- 
maining amount, or about 95% per cent., will be available for 
commercial purposes.’ 

“Under these circumstances it seems natural to suggest that 
the use of the 7o-horse power steam-engines does not seem ap- 
parent. After the 2,500 horse-power has been developed 4% per 
cent. of it can be borrowed to keep the thing moving and the 
balance is clear gain. In fact, after it is started everything is 
clear gain, and it must run on forever or break down. As an off- 
hand suggestion it would seem that it might be as well to save 
the expense of the two steam-engines, and start the revolutions 
by means of a crank and pinion.” 


THE SENSES IN THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


ETWEEN the exquisitely sensitive and highly specialized 
sense-organs of the human body and the one vague sense— 
resembling more nearly that of touch than any other—that is 
found in the very lowest organisms, there seems to be so wide a 
gap that it can never be bridged, and yet biologists now believe 
that they have succeeded in showing that the twocases are merely 
the extreme ends of a series, between which lies an orderly suc- 
cession of organisms having more and more sensitive and nfre 
and more specialized sense-organs. Says Prince Kropotkin in 
The Nineteenth Century, August: 

“An immense amount of investigation has been made, espe- 
cially within the last thirty years, in order to trace the chain of 
evolution of the sense-organs in the animal world, and to follow 
the gradual ascent of sense-impressions, from the mere irritability 
of protoplasm to the highly developed sensations of the higher 
animals. Anatomists, physiologists, and psycho-physiologists 
have joined in that colossal work, and by this time it may be said 
that a result of the highest importance for science altogether, 
and especially for psychology, has been attained. The series has 
gradually been reconstituted in full, through the efforts of scores 
of separate workers.” 


Beginning with the lowest forms of animal life, which are 
scarcely more than masses of protoplasm, aggregations of living 
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cells, the writer tells us that recent careful observations have 
shown that in their limited sphere they show the germs of what, 
in higher animals, we call likes and dislikes, and even of memory 
and other mental faculties. Of the lowest of all, the ameba, 
“a mere speck of protoplasm,” he says: 


“The ameba avoids bright light, and if a pencil of light falls 
upon its path, it retreats; certain chemical substances attract it, 
while others act repulsively upon it; and when the two poles of a 
galvanic current are plunged into the drop of water the ameba 
lives in, it moves toward the negative pole and avoids the 
positive.” 

Of the plasmodium, which is but a step higher, being “a slimy 


vegetable organism . . . made up of thickly interwoven threads 
of naked protoplasm,” he says: 


“As to the plasmodium, it displays a still higher discriminative 
power. For instance, two beakers, filled with water, are placed 
close to each other, and in one of them the water is kept at a 
temperature of 45° Fahrenheit, while in the other it is much 
warmer (86°). A strip of paper, upon which one of these myxo- 
mycetes fungi has spread itself, is then placed in such a way that 
one end of the paper dips into the cold water, while the other end 
touches the warm water. Immediately, the slimy fungus begins 
to slowly stretch out and draw in its threads, and after a time it 
will have crept over into the warmer beaker. Other plasmodia 
show their dislike of light by withdrawing from the lighted part 
of a surface into its shadowy part; while to chemical stimuli they 
are even still more sensitive. If a plasmodium be placed ina 
glass tube filled with boiled water which contains no nutritious 
substances, and the tube be overturned and plunged by its open 
end into unboiled water, the fungus will creep out of the tube and 
spread itself in the water below. It also will invade a paper 
pellet saturated with the substance it usually feeds upon; but if 
a crystal of salt is placed on the paper which it is spreading upon, 
the fungus will at once withdraw its threads and shrink away 
from the unpleasant matter; and if, while it is spreading itself 
one way, its front end be cauterized with some acid, the whole 
plasmodium will at once change the direction of its motion.” 


Bacteria and other infusoria display like qualities in an even 
higher degree. Now, says Prince Kropotkin: 


“In the presence of a mass of such facts, and of the far more 
astounding powers displayed by all the lowest organisms in con- 
nection with their reproduction, shall we maintain that all these 
manifestations of life are physical processes, which have nothing 
in common with what we describe as psychical life at the higher 
stages? Or shall we not rather admit that what is described as 
‘irritability of living matter’ at the lowest end of the series 
merges by imperceptible degrees into what we are bound to de- 
scribe as ‘sensibility’? In fact, it is impossible not to recognize 
that in the protozoans the first appearance, the very dawn, of 
sensibility is met with.” 


This sensibility is partaken of by every cell in the creature’s 
body ; it has no specialized nervous system, and hence no mental 
life in the sense that higher animals have it. But this appears 
when we go but a little higher. Its germs are present even in 
the creatures just mentioned : 


“In some infusoria there is even a tiny spot which seems to be 
more sensitive to light than the remainder of the body. How- 
ever, it is needless to go high up the scale in order to find visible 
rudiment of a nervous system. They exist in the shape of nerve- 
cells and nerve-filaments in the next division, in which corals, 
medusz, sea-anemones, and soon, are included (the celenterata). 
In this extremely interesting division, sensibility to light and 
sound, a low sensibility of the skin to pressure, and a high de- 
velopment of the chemical sense are found, together with a first 
specialization of the sense-organs, and doubtless signs of volun- 
tary action. Insome subdivisions of this class (the comb-bearers, 
or ctenophores, and the sea-anemones) Nagel found the sense of 
taste highly developed. .. . 

“There is no doubt that with this class the first dawn of a dim 
consciousness makes its appearance, but the general conscious- 
ness of the animal is not yet fully attained... . 

“From this point upward, the gradual and uninterrupted devel- 
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opment of the senses is quite easy to follow, up to the highest 
mammals. One remark is, however, necessary to avoid misun- 
derstanding, and Nagel insists upon it. Even in man itis not 
always easy to discriminate between what he perceives through 
his sense of smell and what he is aware of through his sense of 
taste; in birds, and probably in some mammals too, the auditive 
sensation may be provoked not exclusively through the organ of 
hearing; and with the fishes and all the animals living in water, 
the sense of smell, which has but little opportunity for exercise, 
is mingled with the sense of taste. Consequently, we must be 
prepared to find that the usual division of senses into touch, 
taste, smell, vision, and hearing, will not do for the whole series. 
The senses must be rather divided into a mechanical, chemical, 
temperature, and light sense, to which the electrical sense will 
perhaps have to be added.” 


As we rise in the scale, however, the senses approximate more 
and more nearly to what we are accustomed in ourselves; the 
author cites the sense of smell possessed by snails and leeches, 
the sensibility of crabs and lobsters to sound, and the really fine 
hearing of the spider; the discernment of color in ants, etc., and, 
finally, the near approach to human sensesin themammals. The , 
conclusion of the whole matter is stated as follows: 


“It may thus be said that the joint efforts of anatomists and 
psycho-physiologists have resulted in reconstituting an uninter- 
rupted series which leads from the vague sensibility of the lowest 
organisms to the fully developed senses of man. There is no gap 
in the series, no boundary to stop at and to say that below it lies 
something which has not the psychical aspects of senses, and 
above it begin the senses of the thinking beings. At the lowest 
stages there is already some sort of a very vague and extremely 
simplified psychical life, mechanical and chemical irritations 
already provoking various coordinated movements, which neces- 
sarily imply some sort of vague sensations. Then, as we grad- 
ually ascend the scale, we notice how rudimentary sense-organs, 
for receiving and transmitting whole series of irritations, make 
their appearance, and experiments show that the sensations are 
broadly differentiated into three or four series, in accordance with 
their outer stimuli—pressure, heat, light, or chemical processes. 
And next, by a series of imperceptible gradations, we are brought 
to the stage at which each series of sensations is differentiated in 
its turn, so that we finally recognize our own organs of the senses, 
and our own sensations. This does not mean, of course, that 
science has mastered the psychology of animals; but it has got an 
insight into the primary elements of all psychic life—the elemen- 
tary sensations out of which and upon which that life is con- 
structed.” 





Insusceptibility to Vaccination.—‘“In his annual re- 
port, just published,” says 7he Hosfita/, “Dr. Thorne raises a 
question of much importance, both from a scientific and a prac- 
tical point of view. It appears that in 1892 no fewer than 1,983 
children [in London] were certified as insusceptible of vaccina- 
tion. Now the medical department of the Local Government 
Board does not believe that any children are insusceptible of vac- 
cination; and among other reasons it bases its opinions upon the 
fact that the department, having been directly responsible for 
a large number of vaccinations extending over several years, has 
never yet found a child who proved insusceptible to vaccination 
when operated upon with reasonable skill. Is the department 
right in its judgment, or are the hundreds of medical men who so 
constantly certify insusceptibility? The bacteriologist, we feel 
sure, will hold that the department is right. The facts are very 
plain. Vaccine lymph consists of definite organisms, which being 
planted in the suitable soil of human tissues, begin to reproduce 
themselves exactly as wheat or any other seed or spore does in 
suitable soil. That some soils grow wheat better than others is 
common experience. But that any soil in the world is such as to 
be incapable of causing a grain of wheat to sprout and reproduce 
itself in some form is a proposition which science can not accept. 
Just as little can be believed that human tissues will refuse to 
reproduce vaccine lymph in the form of a more or less normal 
pock, when good lymph is inserted with competent care and skill. 
The medical department might very well issue specially reasoned 
instructions on this point.” 
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EFFECT OF ELECTRIC CURRENTS ON THE 
BODY. 


LECTRICITY has long been in use as a curative agent, but 
medical men are still a good deal in the dark regarding the 
means by which it produces its effects. This state of ignorance 
is conveniently utilized by the proprietors of various electric nos- 
trums, who vie with each other in announcing impossible results 
attained with absurd sources of electric energy. An editorial 
writer in Zhe Medical News (August 22) even suggests that 
many of the cures attributed to the current as legitimately used 
may be due to the “vivid expectancy” of a cure excited in the 
patient’s mind. That the current produces real effects, however, 
is well known, and that a feeling of comfort may be exchanged 
for discomfort simply by altering the direction of the current, at 
least in some organisms, is shown by the following experiments, 
described in the article referred to above: 


“Great and genuine as are the therapeutic effects of the current, 
yet outside of electrolysis and certain nerve and muscle results, 
we are quite in the dark as to how they are produced, and any 
developments, however slight, which point in this direction are 
of interest. Dr. Augustus Waller has been conducting experi- 
ments of late upon infusoria and other floating organisms with 
this problem in view, and obtains some curious results. If a cur- 
rent be passed through a solution containing paramesia, the 
whole group of organisms is at first greatly disturbed, but shortly 
they begin to swim steadily toward the cathode in converging 
lines. If the current is nowreversed, they promptly ‘right-about 
face,’ and begin swimming toward the new cathode. Evidently 
they are more comfortable swimming with the current than 
against it. Other microorganisms tend to swim against the cur- 
rent, and others at right angles to it, but all are definitely and 
markedly affected by it. The same was found to be true of larger 
and more complex organisms—for instance, tadpoles, a group of 
which is at first thrown into wild commotion by the current; and 
when this subsides, is found to be arranged with the heads of all 
its members pointing toward the positive pole, letting the current 
pass through them from head to tail. A very weak current will 
produce no apparent effect upon tadpoles lying ‘head on’ to it, 
but will cause those lying at right angles to wag their tails about. 
Is it possible that the soothing and pain-relieving effects of the 
constant current, and especially of a discharge from a ‘static’ 
machine, may be due to a similar effect upon the fixed cells of our 
bodies, and that the popular belief that beds should be arranged 
so that we can sleep with our heads pointing north, and allow the 
polar currents to pass through our bodies lengthwise, may have 
some shadow of scientific foundation ?” 





Work Expended in Bicycle Propulsion.—‘“ As re- 
quent attempts have been made to drive bicycles by electric 
power from storage-batteries carried on the wheel, some recent 
experiments of the power consumed, made by Mr. Bouny, will 
be of interest to workers in this field,” says 7he Electrical En- 
gineer. “Mr. Bouny shows that there is no absolute dead point 
such as occurs with an ordinary connecting rod-and-crank motion, 
and, secondly, that there is always some pressure on the pedal 
during the rise, the negative work due to which has to be sub- 
tracted from that done during the down stroke to obtain the net 
amount used in propulsion. The experiments were made at 
speeds ranging from 10% to 21% miles per hour, the machine 
being run on a wooden racing-track. The results were as fol- 
lows: 


Work done per Work done per 


Speed semi-revolution. Speed. semi-revolution. 
miles per hour. miles per hour, Ft. Ib. 
10 18. 58 17-5 53-75 
10% 20.96 20.0 63.62 
12.5 33-98 21% 66.08 
15.0 47-50 


“It will be seen from the above figures that the average pres- 
sure of the foot required on the pedal increases rapidly with the 
speed, being at 20 miles an hour nearly 3% times as much as at 
10 miles per hour. Unfortunately the gear used is not noted by 
M. Bouny, and so it is impossible to deduce from the above 
figures the average tractive resistance of the machine at the differ- 
ent speeds. Probably at the higher speeds named a large propor- 
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tion of the total work done was expended in overcoming atmos- 
pheric resistance, and the run of the figures might be changed 
considerably if the trials were conducted on a rough road instead 
of on a smooth track.” 





X Rays and the Aurora Borealis.—The following ab- 
stract of a note on this subject in L’ £/ectriczen, Paris, appears in 
The Electrical Review, July 2g: “A series of experiments of the 
greatest interest, relative to the action of a powerful magnetic 
field upon the cathodic rays in Crookes or Hittorf tubes has been 
undertaken by Mr.. Birkeland, who has published the results 
thereof in the E/ektroteknisk Tiddskrift, of Christiania. These 
experiments show that in such a field the cathodic rays are con- 
siderably deflected in the direction of the lines of force, and 
may even be concentrated upon the surface of the glass to such a 
degree as to cause the fusion of the latter. Much more than this, 
they clearly prove that the rays that emanate from one and the 
same cathode fall in groups whose physical constants are con- 
nected by some definite law, just as are the frequencies of the 
different tones emitted by a rod in vibration. These researches 
present some importance as concerns the theory of the aurora 
borealis. As well known, Mr. A. Paulsen, the learned director 
of the Meteorological Institute of Copenhagen, claims that the 
aurora borealis owes its origin to the phosphorescence of the air 
produced in the upper regions of the atmosphere. Mr. Birkeland 
puts forth the idea that terrestrial magnetism may be the cause of 
such phosphorescence, which becomes intensified in the vicinity 
of the terrestrial poles.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE “roller steamer” described and illustrated in a recent number of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST was launched on August 18, at Cail dockyards, St. 
Denis, France, in the presence of numerous foreign engineers and a large 
crowd of spectators. The unique craft will proceed down the Seine, cross 
the Channel, and go to London. 


“THE sextuplet team of Syracuse has been practising for some time 
with their large machine,” says 7he Sctentific American. “It is said that 
they recently beat the Empire State Express of the New York Central 
Railroad. It does not appear that the train was under full headway, how- 
ever. The machine ran in a specially prepared track four feet wide, and 
is said to have finished four lengths ahead of the engine No. 999.” 


SPEAKING of a current item that magnifies the dangers of licking post- 
age stamps, 7ie National Druggist says: ‘*Thatthe habit of licking 
stamps is one not to be commended allwill grant. It is not cleanly to say 
the least, and that it might, under certain circumstances, be a possible 
source of contagion or infection, may be admitted; but when one takes 
into consideration the millions and millions of times that it has been done 
without furnishing a single well-authenticated instance, that we are aware 
of, where disease has been directly traced toit, we think that we are fairly 
entitled to call the ‘scare item’ a mere bacteriological mare’s nest.” 


THE fact that Prince Bismarck has been made an honorary M.D. has been 
widely noticed inthe daily press. According to a Berlin correspondent of 
The Lancet, there was a substantial reason for this particular kind of 
honor. He says: “The diploma was presented to him on July 20, the 
twentieth anniversary of the establishment of the Imperial Health Office, 
and it specially mentions that this central board, which controls the sani- 
tary and hygienic administration of the Empire, owes its origin to the 
Prince. The new M.D. is already in possession of the honorary degrees of 
Doctor of Law, Doctor of Theology, and Doctor of Philosophy, these 
academic distinctiors having been conferred upon him by other univer- 
sities.” 


‘““NEAR the top of Mount Washington, in New Hampshire,” says 7he 
Observer, “lives a little colony of very cold-loving and mountainous 
butterflies which never descended below 2,000 feet from the wind-swept 
summit. Except just there, there are no more of their sort anywhere 
about; and as far as the butterflies themselves are aware, no others of 
their species exist on earth; they never have seena single one of their 
kind save of their own colony. A writer on ‘high life’ in The Cornhill 
Magazine says that this little colony of chilly insects was stranded on 
Mount Washington at the end of the Glacial Period some odd thousands of 
years ago, and the butterflies dwelt there ever since, generation following 
generation.” 


IN a recent lecture in New York it was shown that the so-called demon- 
strations of the presence of X rays in ordinary sunlight were really de- 
pendent on filtration through the plate-holders. ‘‘Images were thrown 
ona screen showing that glass, which casts a heavy shadow to Réntgen 
rays, casts none whatever in a so-called Réntgen print taken by means of 
sunlight ; furthermore, that when the plate-holder is closed with an alumi- 
num slide no effect whatever is produced by sunlight, thus establishing the 
fact that hard-rubber slides allow filtration of light; and, finally, that if 
the plate-holder is placed so that the rays of sunlight strike it at an acute 
angle, no shadow pictures are produced, this showing that reflection takes 
place, and thus proving the absence of Riéntgen rays.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE POPE AS A NEW FACTOR IN ITALIAN 
POLITICS. 


HE former Pope, who himself had witnessed the capture of 
the city of Rome in 1870, declined entirely, directly or in- 
directly, to have anything to do with united Italy or to permit the 
faithful to. To all advice to change his policy in this direction 
he answered with his “ Non possumus.” The present Pope is 
reaching toward a different policy, and has generally been cred- 
ited with a willingness at the proper time to become a factor in 
controlling the public life of Italy. This time has evidently now 
come, and even his adversaries admit that the moment has been 
wisely chosen. On this new move of his Holiness, the Chronzk, 
of Leipsic (No. 32), furnishes some interesting facts. In sub- 
stance it says: 


Recent events show that the policy of the Vatican over against 
the Italian state has changed entirely. The status of affairs, as 
determined by the events of 1870, has from day to day become 
different. That which in the first years of Italian unity would 
have been greeted with derision and ridicule and been relegated 
to the region of fable, has become a fact and a reality, and not 
even the Liberal Party tries to deny the unwelcome truth. After 
a quarter of a century of seclusion and separation from public 
affairs the Vatican has again become a living and powerful factor 
in the public life of Italy. The same Pope who all along has 
been decried as the enemy of United Italy has stepped in as the 
savior of the country, surrounded with a halo of patriotism, and 
this new réle is thankfully acknowledged by all Italy. The 
efforts which the Pope has put forth to save the Italian prisoners 
of the last war from the captivity of the Negus of Abyssinia has 
turned out to be a political move of the shrewdest kind, and was 
evidently intended to be such from the beginning. It was like a 
bomb falling into an enemy’s camp when, in June, the Osservatore 
Romano, the papal organ, announced that the Pope, moved by 
pity for the deplorable lot of the Italian prisoners, had written a 
letter to King Menelek asking for their liberation, and that he had 
chosen as the bearer of this letter Mons. Macarius, Patriarchal 
Vicar of the Copts of the Church of Alexandria. At the same 
time the papers began to speak of the mission of the priest Werso- 
witz. A committee of ladies from the aristocracy and court of 
Italy had been formed in order to send clothing, money, and 
medicines to the captives. The charge of transporting these 
goods was committed to Wersowitz, an old playmate and favorite 
of King Humbert. Both missions seemingly had nothing to do 
with each other. All connection between the two was stoutly 
denied by the clerical press. Yet, as by accident, the two commis- 
sioners arrived at Port Said at the same time, both sailed to the 
South on the same French steamer, and in company with the 
physician Nerazzini, who had also been sent out on this mission 
by the Government, they proceeded together to Abyssinia. Pub- 
lic opinion is a unit in believing this cooperation by the represen- 
tatives of the State and the Church had been agreed upon before- 
hand, and it is known that the Cardinal Secretary Rampolla had 
sent a telegram to the Archbishop of Bologna, Svampa, in which 
he announced that the Negus had consented to liberate the cap- 
tives. Nobody in the country seems to doubt the success of this 
double mission, altho there is no entire agreement as to inter- 
pretation of the step taken by the Pope in cooperating with the 
state to secure thisend. Theclerical press is jubilant and points 
to these facts to show how necessary it is for Italy to recognize 
the power and position of the Pope. The Government organs 
accept with gratitude the kind intercession of his Holiness, while 
the old Crispi organs, the political irreconcilables, are furious at 
the concessions of the state. At any rate the whole matter is one 
more important step toward making the Vatican and Roman 
Catholicism again an all-powerful agency in Italian life and 
thought. 

The evidences of this appear at all hands. The Church festi- 
vals, notably the Corpus Christi processions, are being cele- 
brated with a pomp not observed for nearly a generation. In 
Rome, in St. Peter’s, the services have almost reached the 
grandeur they possessed before 1870. Miracles are again being 
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reported, the month of June alone having brought three, and 
the churches are being thronged, while pilgrimages are the order 
of the day. The Church of Rome is rapidly coming into the fore- 
front of public life in Italy, and is regaining the position lost 
through the unification of the peninsula. 





LI HUNG CHANG’S REPLY TO THE MISSION- 
ARIES. 


N Tuesday, September 1, Li Hung Chang received a depu- 
tation from the American missionary societies. In the 
deputation were represented the Methodist Episcopal churches 
(North and South), the Baptist (North and South), the Presby- 
terian (North and South), Congregational, Protestant Episcopal, 
and Reformed, aggregating a church-membership of 7,747,209. 
These churches sustain 733 missionaries in China, 4oo schools 
with 12,000 pupils, and 60 hospitals with 493,089 patients. An 
address was delivered by Rev. Dr. F. E. Ellinwood, and elicited 
from the distinguished Chinaman some interesting remarks com- 
paring the teachings of Christ and Confucius. 

Dr. Ellinwood, in his address, declared that “in no nation of 
the world have American missionaries received more just and 
even generous treatment” than that accorded by the Imperial 
Government of China. He explained the purposes of the mis- 
sionaries in the following words: 


“Our missionaries have not sought for pecuniary gains at the 
hands of your people; they have not been secret emissaries of 
diplomatic schemes; their labors have had no political signifi- 
cance; they have only desired to communicate good. We are 
frank to say that while our work has aimed to relieve suffering 
and to improve the minds of the young by education, we have 
been moved by still higher considerations. We do not believe 
that religion is a thing of ethnic limitations, but that whatever of 
truth the Great Author of our being has made known to men of 
any nation is the rightful heritage of all mankind; and that as 
matter of natural and imperative obligation, those who believe 
that they have received the truth are bound to make it known to 
others. If it is of advantage to mankind that the commerce of 
material interests and of ideas in science or philosophy shall be 
promoted, we deem it still more important that free intercommu- 
nication shall be accorded to those greatest of all truths which 
concern the immortal destines of men.” 


Li Hung Chang’s response was as follows: 


“Gentlemen: It affords me great pleasure to acknowledge the 
grateful welcome to this country offered to me by you as repre- 
sentatives of various boards and societies which have engaged in 
China in exchanging our ideas of the greatest of all truths which 
concern the immortal destinies of men. 

“In the name of my august master, the Emperor of China, I 
beg to tender to you his best thanks for your approval and appre- 
ciation of the protection afforded to the American missionaries in 
China. What we have done, and how little we have done on our 
part, is but the duty of our Government; while the missionaries, 
as you have so well expressed, have not sought for pecuniary 
gains at the hands of our people. They have not been secret 
emissaries of diplomatic schemes. Their labors have no political 
significance; and last, not the least, if I might be permitted to 
add, they have not interfered with or usurped the rights of the 
territorial authorities. 

“In a philosophical point of view, as far as I have been able to 
appreciate, Christianity does not differ much from Confucianism 
as the Golden Rule is expressed in a positive form in the one, 
while it is expressed in the negative formintheother. Logically 
speaking, whether these two forms of expressing the same truth 
cover exactly the same ground or not, I leave to the investigation 
of those who have more philosophical tastes. It is, at the pres- 
ent, enough to conclude that there exists not much difference be- 
tween the wise sayings of the two greatest teachers, on the 
foundations of which the whole structure of the two systems of 
morality is built. As man is composed of soul, intellect, and 
body, I highly appreciate that your eminent boards, in your 
arduous and much esteemed work in the field of China, have 
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neglected none of the three. I need not say much about the 
first, being an unknowable mystery of which even our great 
Confucius had no knowledge. As for intellect, you have started 
numerous educational establishments which have served as the 
best means to enable our countrymen to acquire a fair knowledge 
of the modern arts and sciences of the West. As for the ma- 
terial part of our constitution, your societies have started hospi- 
tals and dispensaries to save not only the soul but also the body 
of our countrymen. I have also toadd that in the time of famine 
in some of the provinces you have done your best for the greatest 
number of sufferers to keep their bodies and souls together. 

“Before I bring my reply to a conclusion, I have only two 
things to mention. 

“The first, the opium-smoking, being a great curse to the 
Chinese population, your societies have tried your best not only 
by anti-opium societies, but to afford the best means to stop the 
craving for the opium; and also, you receive none as your con- 
verts who are opium-smokers. 

“T have to tender, in my own name, my best thanks for your 
most effective prayers to God to spare my life when it was im- 
periled by the assassin’s bullet, and for the most kind wishes 
which you have just now so ably expressed in the interests of my 
sovereign, my country, and my people.” 


The address of the Viceroy had been prepared beforehand, but, 
according to some newspaper accounts, the paragraph concerning 
opium-smoking was an afterthought and an impromptu addition. 


AS TO “NEODOXY.” 


A NEW word has been introduced into the realm of theolog- 

ical discussion by Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London. It 
ig “‘neodoxy,” and was used by Dr. Parker in a recent address at 
the Grindelwald Conference, Switzerland, to designate the pre- 
vailing attitude of England as regards theology. That attitude, 
he avers, is neither orthodoxy nor heterodoxy, but a disposition to 
welcome novelties, to revel in inventiveness, to make progress 
without any idea of where it is going. Referring to this term 
and to the phase of thinking to which it is applied, 7e Presdy- 
terian Review (Toronto, Canada) says: 


“In one respect this attitude is no fresh development in the 
world’s history, for we learn on very good authority that nineteen 
centuries ago ‘the Athenians and strangers which were among 
them spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing.’ But there has probably never been any time 
before in the Church's history when this attitude was so frankly 
confessed as it is now in many quarters. At the time of the 
Reformation the people were indeed eager to hear the new doc- 
trine, but the argument which chiefly commended it then was not 
that it was new but that it was the old doctrine which had been 
forgotten or overlaid with novel superstitions. With some the 
argument takes that form still. The cry is: ‘Back to the Synop- 
tic Gospels,’ ‘Back to Christ,’ or ‘Back to the Sermon on the 
Mount.’ Others more frankly proclaim a new theology based 
upon the new philosophy of evolution. They have no interest in 
the old except as one of the stages in the development of the new. 

“Now within certain limits this attitude is to be commended. 
Every thinker is bound to be open-minded to the truth from what- 
ever quarter it comes. No one, except the Pope, now claims in- 
fallibility, and his claim is received among us with scant respect. 
No Protestant at any rate can afford to subscribe the Syllabus in 
its distinct refusal to modernize theology and bring it into vital 
relations with the advancing science of the day. Freshness in 
the mode of presenting truth is also a source of legitimate in- 
terest in the pulpit even when the truth itself is old and familiar. 

“But surely it is a pitiable spectacle when the preacher takes 
upon himself to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ without hav- 
ing any fixed principles at all, without having reached certainty 
on the matters that are fundamental, but is prepared to shift his 
position with every new book that appears and with every new 
fad that is promulgated. Those who occupy this position are 
perilously like the class described by the apostle as being tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine, whom he in no wise commends. 
It is hard for a preacher to be in earnest about a truth which he 
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accepted yesterday and may discard again to-morrow. And with- 
out earnestness his preaching is not likely to lead to much result. 
What is needed is rather a class of men who are ready to prove 
all things, but at the same time to hold fast that which is good and 
true. Dr. Parker’s own experience, however, is at once instruc- 
tive and reassuring. After having taken up and gone through 
a good many novelties he has again reverted to a tolerably strong 
orthodoxy as being after all the only satisfactory Gospel. He is 
now convinced that there is nothing like the old sword, wielded 
so effectively by the great Evangelical preachers of the past, who 
preached Christ and Him crucified, with strong emphasis on the 
atonement. It is not always a popular doctrine among people 
with itching ears, but there is nothing like it for aching hearts or 
sin-burdened consciences. A theology which reaches these is not 
one which is likely to be bettered by adopting every new thing 
that comes along. Neodoxy may be better than heterodoxy, but 
it is not an attitude which we can strongly commend.” 





FARM TENANTRY AND THE CHURCHES. 


CONTRIBUTOR to The Central Christian Advocate 

(Methodist Episcopal, St. Louis), writing from Yorktown, 
Iowa, points out what he considers to be a new and formidable 
evil threatening the growth and prosperity of country churches. 
He refers to the system of farm-tenantry which, he says, has 
been coming more and more into vogue within the last few years. 
The class of residents brought into the country districts under 
this system, it is said, are not as permanent, not as prosperous 
and well-to-do, not as much inclined to interest themselves in 
the churches and other local institutions as those who own their 
own homes and lands. Rentals are high and the prices of farm 
products low, so that between the two the farm tenant is barely 
able to make enough to support himself and family, leaving noth- 
ing over for the maintenance of the churches. A large proportion 
of the tenants, it is said, take their leases for one year only, so 
that they are constantly shifting about and establishing no per- 
manent social or religious interests anywhere. Other features of 
the situation are thus described : 


“T predict a time when the Macedonian cry for missionaries will 
come up to the Church from the very heart of some of the richest 
farming sections of Iowa and Missouri. As I have already said, 
the land rentals are at the present so high as to be oppressive to 
the average renter, and they are constantly increasing. A con- 
stituency of tenants alone can not be expected to support a church 
and keep up its services, and the time will come, unless a reaction 
shall set in, when the doors of the churches in many communities 
will be closed, unless assistance shall come from without. A 
sadder calamity could scarcely be conceived. 

“The income from the land goes to the owner who resides else- 
where, and wherever he and his family attend divine services, it 
is there that he contributes to the support of the Church. While 
he is compelled by the law to help maintain the public school in 
the district where his land is, he doubtless seldom thinks that he 
owes anything to the support of the Churchthere. It is thus that 
the funds for the support of religious work are becoming more 
and more concentrated in the towns. We can naturally antici- 
pate that the urban churches will become stronger and stronger, 
but we must expect that it will be at the expense of our rural 
work. It does not require a philosopher to discover the great 
detriment to the cause in general that may arise from such a con- 
dition. 

“The Methodist Church, more than any other, doubtless, suf- 
fers from the cause that has been indicated. In harmony with 
its characteristic genius it has always gone after the people. By 
our system of .circuit appointments we have been enabled to 
maintain religious services in very many sections where other 
denominations could not. Thus we have a large number of 
churches in the rural] districts, and the menace described is of 
special significance to us. 

“The salvation of the country is in the resident ownership of 
land. A community of home-owners is the only kind where the 
successful country church can be maintained. The people of 
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such a community always have a real pride and interest in their 
church, and as a rule contribute to its support generously and 
cheerfully. We can scarcely hope to maintain our work with any 
degree of success where the land is all or nearly all tenanted, and 
if the city-ward tide of the population continues as it is we may 
look for the resuls which have been indicated.” 





IAN MACLAREN’S “MIND OF THE MASTER.” 


_ is easy to understand why Dr. Watson’s new book has 

roused so much of interest and controversy ; and it is easy to 
perceive that the interest will abide long after the controversy is 
forgotten. 

The book consists of fifteen sermons; but they are sermons 
without texts, and, instead of the homiletic style and form, their 
substance is set in the more intimate framework of the modern 
essay. Thus the appeal to the reader is directly and charmingly 
familiar. It is as if Augustine Birrell, or Lowell, or Doctor 
Holmes, had turned from the lighter themes of men and letters 
to have intimate and unpretentious speech with us concerning 
the loftiest and deepest subject of all. The literary quality is 
indeed high. As mere writing it is undoubtedly the best the 
author has done: it is surprisingly simple, witty, dignified, elo- 
quent, and acute. 

As for the substance, it is an appeal from the creeds and “con- 
fessions” to the Sermon on the Mount. ‘Among all the creeds 
of Christendom,” he says, “the only one which has the authority 
of Christ Himself is the Sermon on the Mount. When one reads 
the creed which was given by Jesus, and the creeds which have 
been made by Christians, he can not fail to detect an immense 
difference, and it does not matter whether he selects the Nicene 
Creed or the Westminster Confession; they all have a family 
likeness to each other, and a family unlikeness to the Sermon on 
the Mount.” To all intents and purposes this is the keynote of 
the book. Here are some instances: 


“It is a necessity of the human mind to theorize about truth; 
it is acalamity to substitute theories for truth. One almost de- 
spairs at times because we seem the victims of a resistible ten- 
dency to ignore the real, and to be content with the artificial. 
No sooner has some man of genius painted a picture or conceived 
a poem, or even made a speech with moral intention, than people 
set themselves to invent amazing meanings and applications, and 
raise such a dust of controversy that the original effect is utterly 
lost. We are amused by the societies which are the custodians of 
Ruskin and Browning, but none can be indifferent to the manip- 
ulation of Jesus’s words. If Jesus’s delicate poetry be reduced 
to prose, and the fair, carved work of His parables be used for 
the building of prisons, and His lovely portrait of God be ‘re- 
stored’ with grotesque coloring, and His lucid principles of life 
be twisted into harassing regulations, then Jesus has been much 
wronged, and the world has suffered irreparable loss. This is 


‘the disaster Jesus dreaded, and no one will deny that it has, in 


some degree at least, come to pass. .. . 

“It comes as a shock to one to attend some heresy trial, and 
hear the prosecution quoting a foreign divine of almost miracu- 
lous woodenness and the defendant taking refuge in a second-rate 
commentator. If you were to ask, as is very natural, why neither 
will refer at once and finally to the words of Jesus, who can 
hardly have been silent on any one point of importance, it would 
be at once explained that such a reference is an irrelevancy and a 
subterfuge; and one must admit that it would be an attempt to 
get behind the rabbis to Jesus. But does it matter much what 
any rabbi says? and is not the only vital question, What saith 
the Master? ... 

“If one had come to Christ at Capernaum or Jerusalem, and 
said, ‘Master, there is nothing I so desire as tokeep Thy sayings. 
Wilt Thou have me, weak and ignorant altho I be, as Thy disci- 
ple?’ can you imagine Christ then, or now, or at any time inter- 
posing with a series of doctrinal tests regarding either the being 
of God or the history of man? It is impossible because it would 
be incongruous. .. . 


“Imagine a body of Christians who should take their stand on 
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the sermon of Jesus, and conceive their creed on His lines. Im- 
agine how it would read, ‘I believe in the Fatherhood of God; I 
believe in the words of Jesus; I believe in the clean heart; I be- 
lieve in the service of love; I believe in the unworldly life; I 
believe in the Beatitudes; I promise to trust God and follow 
Christ, to forgive my enemies and to seek after the righteousness 
of God.’ Could any form of words be any more elevated, more 
persuasive, more alluring? Do they not thrill the heart and 
strengthen the conscience? Liberty of thought is allowed; lib- 
erty of sin is alone denied. Whowould refuse to sign this creed ? 
They would come from the East, and the West, and the North, 
and the South to its call, and even they who would hesitate to 
bind themselves to a crusade so arduous would admire it, and 
long to be worthy.” 


In the paper on “The Fatherhood of God the Final Idea of 
God,” we find: 


“One is aghast to discover that the doctrine which Jesus put in 
the forefront of His teachings and labored at with such earnest- 
ness did not leave a trace on the dominant theology of the early 
Church, and for long centuries passed out of the Christian con- 
sciousness. Had it not been for the Lord’s Prayer and, in asense, 
the three Creeds, no witness had been left for the Fatherhood in 
Christian doctrine and worship. The Anglican communion has 
thirty-nine articles, with one on oaths, one on the descent into 
hell, one on the marriage of priests, one on how to avoid people 
that are excommunicated, and not one on the Fatherhood. The 
Presbyterian communion has a confession with thirty-three chap- 
ters, which deal in a trenchant manner with great mysteries, but 
there is no one expounding the Fatherhood of God. It is quite 
allowable that theology should formulate doctrines on subjects 
Jesus never mentioned, such as original sin; and elaborate the- 
ories on facts Jesus left in their simplicity, such as His sacrifice. 
‘These speculations are the function of that science, but it is inex- 
cusable that the central theme of Jesus’s teachings should have 
been ignored or minimized. This silence, from the date of the 
Greek fathers to the arrival of the modern Broad Churchman, has 
been more than an omission: it has been a heresy.” 


One of the most remarkable phenomena in modern religious 
thought and literature, according to the author, is what may be 
called the apotheosis of St. Paul. St. Paul in many minds has 
been made to rank almost higher than Christ. On this Dr. 
Watson in part writes thus: 


“It must surely strike any one passing from the Gospels into 
the Epistles, and comparing the words of Jesus with the writings 
of St. Paul, that the apostle is less than his Master. Between 
the Thessalonian and the Philippian Epistles there is of course an 
immense advance in vision and charity, and throughout every 
letter there is a profound spiritual genius. St. Paul’s devotion 
to the Person of Christ, his grasp of his Master’s teachings, his 
power in working it up into impressive dogma, his skill in apply- 
ing Jesus's principles to the conduct of life, his unaffected love 
for man are so evident, and so exacting, that one shrinks from 
suggesting that the Apostle as a teacher is less than the greatest. 
It seems almost profanity to criticize St. Paul, but one may not 
make him equal to Jesus, without removing Jesus from His judg- 
ment-seat, and destroying the proportion of Holy Scripture. If 
one may be pardoned his presumption in hinting at any imper- 
fections in the Apostle of the Gentiles, is not his style at times 
overwrought by feeling? Are not some of his illustrations 
forced? Is not his doctrine often rabbinical rather than Chris- 
tian? Does not one feel his treatment of certain subjects—say 
marriage and asceticism—as somewhat wanting in sweetness? 
One only makes this rebate from the apostle’s excellences in 
order to magnify the divinity of Jesus’s Evangel, which is never 
local, never narrow, never unintelligible, which is ever calm, 
convincing, human.” 


Among the best of these remarkable essays is that on “The 
Sovereignty of Character” : 


“There is nothing on which we differ so hopelessly as creed, 
nothing on which we agree so utterly as character. Impanel 
twenty men of clean conscience and average intelligence and ask 
them to try some person by his opinions, and they may as well 
be discharged at once. They will not agree till the Greek 
calends. Ask them to take the standard of conduct, and they 
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will bring in a verdict in five minutes. They have agreed in 
anticipation. Just as he approximates to the Beatitudes they 
will pronounce the man good; just as he diverges they will de- 
clare him less than good. Were any one to insinuate a reference 
to his opinions, it would be instantly dismissed as an irrelevance, 
and, worse, an immorality, an attempt to confuse the issues of 
justice. According to the consistent teachings of Jesus a Chris- 
tian is one of the same likeness as Himself, and nothing will more 
certainly debauch the religious sense than any shifting of labels, 
so that one who keeps Jesus’s commandments is denied His 
name, and one in whom there is no resemblance to Jesus receives 
it on grounds of correct opinion. One can not imagine our Mas- 
ter requiring the world to accept a disciple on the ground of the 
man’s declaration of faith; He would offer to the world the test 
of the man’s life. When one puts in his faith as evidence he is 
giving a check on a bank beyond reach; when he puts in his 
character he pays in gold. . . 

“Tt would, however, be a shallow inference that the premium 
Jesus set on character meant a discount on faith, or that Jesus 
has originated that exasperating contrast between creed and life.” 


Here is a striking reflection on modern sensational religion and 
conversion by crowds: 


“Nothing is more characteristic of Jesus’s method than His in- 
difference to the many—His devotion to the single soul. His at- 
titude to the public, and His attitude to the private person were 
a contrast and acontradiction. If His work was likely to cause 
a sensation, Jesus charged His disciples to let no man know it; 
if the people got wind of Him, He fled to solitary places; if they 
found Him, as soon as might be He escaped. But He used to 

_take young men home with Him, who wished to ask questions; 
He would spend all night with a perplexed scholar; He gave an 
afternoon to a Samaritan woman. He denied Himself to the 
multitude; He lay in wait for the individual. This was not be- 
cause He undervalued a thousand, it was because He could not 
work on the thousand scale; it was not because He overvalued 
the individual, it was because His method was arranged for the 
scale of one. Jesus never succeeded in public save once, when 
He was crucified; He never failed in private save once, with 
Pontius Pilate. His method was not sensation; it was influence.” 


And here is a suggestive speculation on future life: 


“In the parable of the unjust steward Jesus uses this expression 
in speaking of the future, ‘everlasting tents.” It is at once a 
contradiction and an explanation, for it combines the idea of rest 
and advance—a life of achievement, when the tent is pitched, a 
life of possibilities, when it is being forever lifted. 

*** Will the future life be work, 
Where the strong and the weak, this world’s congeries, 
Repeat in large what they practised in small, 
Through life after life in unlimited series, 
Only the scale be changed, that’s all?’ 

“Does not this conception of the future solve a very dark prob- 
lem—the lives that have never arrived? Besides the man whose 
gifts have been laid out at usury and gained a splendid interest, 
are others whose talents have been hid, not by their own doing, 
but by Providence. They realized their gift; they cherished it; 
they would have used it; but for them there was no market. 
Providence, who gave them wings, placed them in a cage. 
Round us on every side are camped hindered, still-born lives— 
merchants who should have been painters, clerks who should have 
been poets, laborers who should have been philosophers. Their 
talent is known toa few friends; they die, and the talent is buried 
in their coffin. Jesus says No. It has at last been sown for the 
harvest; it will come into the open and blossom in another land. 
These also are being trained—trained by waiting. They are the 
reserve of the race, kept behind the hill till God requires it. 
They will get their chance; they will come into their kingdom, 

‘*** Where the days bury the golden suns 
In the dear hopeful West.’ 

“The continuity of life lifts the shadow also from another mys- 
tery—the lives that have been cut off intheir prime. When one is 
richly endowed and carefully trained, and has come to the zenith 
of his power, his sudden removal seems a reflection on the econ- 
omy of God’s kingdom. Why call this man to the choir celestial 
when he is so much needed in active service? According to Jesus, 
he has not sunk into inaction, so much subtracted from the forces 
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of righteousness. He has gone where the fetters of this body of 
humiliation and embarrassment of adverse circumstances shall 
be no longer felt. We must not think of him as withdrawn from 
the field; we must imagine him as in the vanof battle. We must 
follow him, our friend, with hope and a high heart.” 





Sankey’s Most Famous Hymn.—tThe following ac- 
count of the origin of Sankey’s song “The Ninety and Nine” 
seems too interesting to be new; but we reproduce it as told in 
The Christian Commonwealth (London) : 


“When leaving Glasgow for Edinburgh with Mr. Moody, Mr. 
Sankey stopped at a news-stand and bought a penny religious 
paper. Glancing over it as they rode on the cars, his eye fell 
upon a few little verses in the corner of the page. Turning to 
Mr. Moody, he said, ‘I’ve found my hymn.’ But Mr. Moody 
was busily engaged and did not hear aword. Mr. Sankey did 
not find time to make a tune for the verses, so he pasted them in 
his music scrap-book. One day they had an unusually impressive 
meeting in Edinburgh, in which Dr. Bonar had spoken with great 
effect on ‘The Good Shepherd.’ At the close of the address, Mr. 
Moody beckoned to his partner to sing something appropriate. 
At first he could think of nothing but the Twenty-third Psalm, 
but that he had sung so often; his second thought was to sing 
the verses he had found in the newspaper, but the third thought 
was, How could it be done when he had notune for them? Then 
a fourth thought came, and that was to sing the verses, anyway. 
He put the verses before him, touched the keys of the organ, 
opened his mouth and sang, not knowing where he was going to 
come out. He finished the first verse amid profound silence. 
He took a long breath and wondered if he could sing the second 
the same way. He tried it and succeeded. After that it was 
easy to sing it. When he finished the hymn the meeting was all 
broken down—the throngs were crying and the ministers were 
sobbing all around him.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE income of the 15,000,000 church-members in the United States and 
Canada is estimated to be $2,250,000,000 per year. They give one dollar out 
of every $409 to missions. 


THE Wells, Fargo Express Company of San Francisco, says 7he United 
Presbyterian, shows its appreciation of the influence of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of that city by taking out membership in it for each 
of its clerks—136 at ten dollars each. 


“ WHY should not each church appoint a board of practical housekeepers 
to look after its domestic economy?” asks 7he Congregationalist, and adds: 
“If this were done, we believe that the poor ventilation and unhvgienic 
conditions now tolerated in many imposing structures would speedily 
disappear.” 


CANADIAN Roman Catholic Liberals propose to carry to the Pope the 
recent statements made by their bishops and priests respecting the duty of 
Catholics to obey implicitly political instruction, as well as spiritual, a 
duty which the laity refused to perform in the recent election, for which 
contumacy they hope for the Papal approval. 


THE New York Odserver says: ‘A significant four-line paragraph came 
over the cables a few days ago. It announced that the Hall of Science in 
Old Hall Street, London, had passed into the hands of General Booth. 
The significance lies in the fact that for twenty years or more the Hall of 
Science was the London headquarters of an aggressive school of atheists, of 
whom the late Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., was the leader.”’ 


DR. BENJAMIN LABAREE, for many years a missionary in Persia, writes 
to The Evangelist of the new Shah of Persia: ‘“ The mild disposition of the 
new sovereign, his distaste for the cares of government, and his lack of 
vigorous, physical health do not augur favorably for a reign of prosperity 
like that of his father’s.” Rev. S. G. Wilson writesof him: ‘He is a man 
of faith, and free from the nationalistic tendencies of some of the ruling 
class. He is devout in his fulfilment of religious rites, and a total ab- 
stainer from intoxicants. He hasa humane and sympathetic nature. He 
is a friend of education.” 


THE handwriting of the late Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon was singularly 
difficult to decipher. Inthe biography just published by his son, the story 
is told of his answering some correspondent who wanted to know his views 
on some eschatological question. He wrote briefly, expressing his regret 
that he had no time to amplify. Some months later he received another 
letter saying: “It is certainly fortunate for me that your time was so 
limited. I have already spent nine weeks in attempting to decipher the 
handwriting of your note, and am not nearly done yet.”’ The same book 
tells of a darkey who, in narrating his religious experience to Dr. Gordon, 
concluded as follows: ‘*From dat day I’se been surer dat I’se borned 
ag’in dan I am dat I was borned de fust time; for I can’t nowise remember 
my fust birth, but de second I’ll remember all eternity, and never cease 
to praise de Lamb dat redeemed me.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


A MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


HE recent resignation of the German Minister of Commerce 

has been followed by that of General Bronsart v. Schellen- 

dorf, the Minister of War. Lieutenant-General v. Gosler has 
been appointed in his place. 

General v. Schellendorf’s retirement is much deplored. He is 
an energetic, straightforward man, whose rough eloquence gained 
much applause in the Reichstag. It is said that he resigned 
chiefly because he feared that the Emperor would be opposed to 
the proposed bill for rendering public the actions of military 
courts. Another reason given is that the chief of the Military 
Cabinet, General v. Hahnke, frequently crossed General v. Schel- 
lendorf in the exercise of his duty. Both causes of v. Schellen- 
dorf’s resignation are thought likely to produce a grave ministerial 
crisis in the near future. It is rumored that the Chancellor of 
the Empire, Prince Hohenlohe, has also sent in his resignation. 
The German press gives vent to much dissatisfaction. The Em- 
peror is accused of using his cabinet ministers merely as puppets, 
the real power being in the hands of men over whom the nation 
does not exercise control. The Vossische Zeitung points out that 
Lieutenant-General v. Gosler stands in rank above v. Hahnke, 
the chief of the Military Cabinet, and is thus less likely to show 
jealousy of v. Hahnke. Yet the influence of the latter is not 
likely to decrease. The paper continues: 


“Gradually the Military Cabinet, which should be a subdivision 
of the Ministry of War, has come to regard the Minister of War 
as its subordinate. Such a state of things must needs lead to 
bickerings among the men at the head of the army, however 
much they may endeavor to preserve, at least outwardly, their 
unity of action. It is absolutely necessary that the chief of the 
Military Cabinet should submit to the Minister of War, if the lat- 
ter is to be held responsible bythecountry. The private advisers 
of the crown have lately exercised too much influence, and a con- 
tinual ministerial crisis is the result.” 


The Allgemeine Zeitung, Munich, deplores that the Emperor 
has advisers who do not hold the responsibility of ministers, and 
adds that the German Empire is not to be governed in such un- 
constitutional manner. The Korrespondent, Hanover, says: 


“There will probably be trouble after the Czar’s visit. It is 
not too much to say that, since the retirement of Prince Bismarck 
nothing has affected so strongly our whole policy, foreign as well 
as internal, as this question whether Prince Hohenlohe will re- 
main in office or not. We need hardly say that we wish the pres- 
ent Chancellor to remain at his post. As long as he is in office 
the country is not only certain that a patriotic, common-sense 
policy will be pursued with regard to foreign affairs, but also that 
constitutional principles will prevail in interior affairs. The 
opposition carried on by irresponsible persons against the prop- 
erly appointed ministers of state is the cause of much dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest.” 


The Kélnische Zeitung is certain that General v. Schellendorf 
would not have resigned if he had been fully trusted by the Em- 
peror, and adds: 


“The existence of a military camarilla is an element of danger 
in a constitutional country. No responsible minister can hold 
out against such influence. It is not at all certain that other 
ministers will not follow the example of the Minister of War. 
The gentlemen who form His Majesty’s Military Cabinet are 
opposed to judiciary reforms, and as long as the Emperor has not 
definitely given his consent, the promised bill for the reform of 
the military courts may be withheld. In such a case Prince 
Hohenlohe, and with him the whole cabinet, will hand in their 
resignation. 

“There is no doubt that the army itself must suffer if more than 
one authority communicates its affairs to the Emperor. The dis- 
cipline of the army and the constitution require that all impor- 
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tant business should be laid before the Emperor through the 
Ministry of War.” 


The Courter, Hanover, objects to what it called “French 
methods.” ‘We are drifting toward a state of things in which 
only professional politicians will know who is at the head of this 
orthat ministry. The Frezsinnige Zeitung says something about 
a “downright violation of the constitution,” and the Catholic 
Germania wants to know “when the ship of state will be steered 
on a straight course?” The conservative Rezchsbote says: 


“There has been, perhaps, some friction between the Minister 
of War and the Military Cabinet, but such personal matter had 
little to do with the withdrawal of General Bronsart v. Schellen- 
dorf. The real cause of the crisis is that some ministers wish to 
make concessions to wishes expressed by the Parliament, while 
some of the gentlemen in the Military Cabinet have not yet 
learned to reckon with the Parliament. These officers regard the 
integrity of the army as of first importance, and they fear to intro- 
duce reforms in the administration of justice in the army, espe- 
cially as the two-years’ service has been in operation for a short 
time only, and it is not yet fully proven that the shorter term of 
service is sufficient to establish discipline. It is difficult to up- 
hold authority in our days: Socialism carries its head pretty high, 
and it is absolutely necessary to preserve the moral strength of 
the army. Such arguments have probably had some influence 
with the Emperor, and have strengthened the position of the 
opponents of General Bronsart v. Schellendorf.”—7vramns/a- 
tions made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





SIGNS OF A CHANGE IN FRENCH OPINION. 


T has been said that Frenchmen never do things by halves. 
While many French papers profess the most profound hatred 
of Germany, a few writers express the most profound admiration 
for their former enemies. The Germans hardly know what to 
make of it, and their press receives this praise rather sheepishly 
and full of distrust. Paul Fournier, for instance, editor of the 
Mercur de France, and one of the principal contributors on the 
staff of the Revue Blanche and the Progrés de l’ Oise, writes a 
long letter tothe Frankfurter Zeitung, explaining that he would 
publish his opinions in France, but fears that a French paper 
would not print them. The Frankfort paper gives a full German 
translation of M. Fournier’s communication, which we condense 
as follows: 


By repossessing herself of the two provinces which morally be- 
longed to her, Germany has not only established her natural 
boundaries, but rendered a service to France individually as well 
as to civilization in general. 

It would have been useless to expect that Frenchmen should 
reason justly in the matter immediately after the siege of Paris, 
when France mourned the loss of half a million lives, and of 
much property as well as of territory. Now, however, twenty- 
five years after the peace had been concluded, our ire has van- 
ished, and we are forced to acknowledge that the war of 1870 ben- 
efited us. In the first place, it relieved us of the troubles caused 
by the administration of two provinces: which, tho French in 
name, never became one with us in character, and whose people 
did not even possess the genius of our language. Alsace and 
Lorraine were German and they never became French. To have 
lost them is in reality no loss, and if France were not ruled by 
the most narrow-minded Chauvinism, our people would see that 
we have no grounds for revenge. 

Next, our defeat was followed by moral benefits. From the 
Napoleonic period we Frenchmen have inherited a most ridicu- 
lously high opinion of ourselves, combined with superficiality 
and vanity, and above all aggressiveness. Other nations have 
had equally bumptious periods, but with us this state became 
chronic, for literature and journalism foster it. Hardly a book or 
a paper has been published during the last fifty years in which 
we are not told that we are the greatest nation upon earth. No 
nation has ever exhibited such ridiculous vanity. The few of us 
who have preserved some reasoning powers know nothing more 
unbearable and revolting than this custom of arousing in our 
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ignorant masses an exaggerated idea of their social standing in 
the world. We know that France takes a high place in the devel- 
opment of humanity, but no higher than England or Italy. The 
war of 1870 has taught us that nations as well as individuals must 
be moderate, and Germany has therefore done a service to civili- 
zation. 

In this way also our philosophy has benefited. From 1830 to 
1870 only two writers left a lasting remembrance: Taine and 
Renan; both of whom were wise enough to lean upon German 
philosophy. ‘Truly, we owe thanks toGermany. The character 
of the French people has wonderfully improved during the past 
quarter of acentury. Our boastful ways have given place to a 
proper sense of our position among mankind. The bombast of 
our diplomatic negotiations has almost vanished. We have dis- 
covered that there is much that is egotistical, narrow, and mean in 
our composition. We find that kindness of heart and toleration 
are German virtues rather than French, and that the morais of 
Germanic races are higher than those of Romanic nations. If 
we are degenerating, it is because we have smothered the warn- 
ings of conscience. 
by the advent of German morals, and it is not difficult to point to 
the result even now. 


The German papers remarked that probably very few French- 
men share Fournier’s good opinion of the Germans. But praise 
of Germany is evidently getting to be the correct thing in France. 
The /igaro has a long article by M. Le Roux, from which we 
take the following: 


“Englishmen go abroad with capital and enterprise, Germans 
with a genuine store of knowledge. The one seeks to conquer 
the world by his pride, the other by his modesty. The German 
rarely takes the initiative, he is too well trained in obedience for 
that. But he has penetration and persevérance; above all, how- 
ever, he possesses genuine knowledge and respects men who pos- 
sess knowledge. One must see the respect which students exhibit 
toward their teachers in Germany in order to understand this. 
Germany raises busts and statues to her teachers as ancient 
Greece did to her athletes. The German does not think he 
knows everything. On the contrary, he is convinced that he 
must learn continually, and that the school is only designed to 
prepare him for further studies. He does not aim at riches, he 
is satisfied with a moderate competence. 


M. Le Roux ends his description with the following words: 


“I have endeavored to sketch with a few sentences the charac- 
ter of the German who is about to leave his country for other 
parts. By his sobriety, by his absence of self-deception, his 
practical knowledge rather than genius, but without audacity and 
without money, he goes forth to conquer the world. His example 
seems to me worthy of admiration.”— 7ranslated and condensed 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 





Bismarck Quotes the Bible.—President Kriiger and 
the first Chancellor of the German Empire have frequently been 
mentioned as men of similar mold. The head of the South Afri- 
can Republic is certainly not less given to calling a spade a spade 
than Prince Bismarck, but his ways appeal more to Americans 
than the manners of the German. For the Boer has preserved 
that Puritan love for the Bible which we have learned to respect 
in our Pilgrim Fathers. Bismarck, too, can quote the Bible when 
it suits his purpose, as the following incident will show. Certain 
pious Scotchmen were highly shocked when they heard that Bis- 
marck had said that he “cared more for the smallest molehill in 
his garden than for the whole of Crete.” The Scotch papers 
berated the Old Chancellor soundly for his attitude toward the op- 
pressed Christian islanders, and an admirer of Bismarck, a Mr. 
Ogilvy, wrote to ask if he had really given verit to such opinions. 
Bismarck answered as follows: 


“T thank you for your kindly letter and for the good opinion 
of me you express in it. With regard to the apology which you 
seem to think I owe the Cretans I must refer you to Titus ii. 12, 
13: ‘One of themselves, even a prophet of their own, said, The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow-bellies. This witness 
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is true. Wherefore rebuke them sharply, that they may be sound 
in the faith.’ BisMaRcK.” 


It is curious that almost at the same time witb this letter, Husin 
Bey described the Cretans to Mr. Stanhope as follows: 


“The Cretans are a very difficult people to manage. I do not 
know if any one can be found to keep them in order, they are so 
very restless. They are treated very mildly. They pay few 
taxes and are free from military service. -Yet there is more insur- 
rection among them than among other Christians under our rule.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary DicEst. 





DISCONTENT AND INSURRECTION IN 
SPAIN. 


URING the night of August 4 armed bands endeavored to 
possess themselves of the City Hall and the Custom-House 
of Valencia, Spain. Owing to the vigilance of the police, the at- 
tempt failed. The most remarkable thing is that the troops and 
mounted police sent in pursuit of the audacious rebels encoun- 
tered only a very few of them, who were either unwilling or un- 
able to explain satisfactorily the cause of the rising. The repub- 
lican element is very indignant. Its leaders declare that they do 
not intend to increase the difficulties of the Government at such a 
time as this. For the want of more formidable enemies, the 
Conservatives pitch upon the Freemasons, free-thinkers, and 
liberally minded people in general as a bad lot. The few Pro- 
testant missionaries, chiefly American, are also singled out as 
people who breed sedition. There is no doubt, however, that the 
Valencia affair had some connection with the widespread discon- 
tent of the masses, caused by the enormous expenditure of blood 
and treasure spent in the endeavor to retain Cuba. 
The Kdlnische Zeitung correspondent says : 


“Not only have the men who attempted a rising vanished com- 
pletely, but their weapons can not be found either. The whole 
affair is a mystery. The republican leaders deny that they had 
anything to do with the matter, altho a few persons connected 
with the republican element knew about it, and assisted the revo- 
lutionaries. The authorities are of opinion that the money nec- 
essary for such an attempt to overthrow the Government came 
from America, and that the recipients of such funds mainly in- 
tended to prove that they have done something for their money. 
The truth is probably that some agent of the Cuban filibusters 
made use of the revolutionary tendencies of the ultra-radical ele- 
ments to make trouble for the Government.” 


Altho this attempt to rouse the population failed, there is no 
doubt that the Government is in a bad way. The financial diffi- 
culty which has long existed is on the increase. 
Madrid, says: 


The Correo, 


“Unless the Government is willing to risk the possibility of 
losing Cuba for want of funds, it must open up new sources of 
taxation. But the Liberals oppose all plans formulated by Sr. 
Canovas. They point out that last year ended with a deficiency 
of over $7,000,000, and the present will probably show a shortage 
of $12,000,000. The Government for a while thought of appeal- 
ing to the country, but there is so much restlessness that a general 
election may result in an increase rather than a decrease of our 
difficulties. Luckily the Bank of Spain has opened another credit 
to the extent of $7,000,000, and further loans are in contem- 
plation.” 


The Dzario Commercie/, Barcelona, nevertheless believes that 
further expenditure on the Cuban war is like throwing good 
money after bad. It says: 


“Sr. Sagasta, as leader of the opposition, has admitted that the 
conflict may last another two years, but that it will probably be 
ended then, at a cost of $100,000,000 and 15,000 men annually. 
Unfortunately the Liberal chief knows better. He knows that the 
war will not end in two years. For neither the treasury of Cuba 
nor that of Spain can stand the strain long. Agriculture, indus- 
try, and business are ruined, and no taxes are forthcoming. It 
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is much better that Sr. Sagasta should prepare for a conflict in 
the Chambers, for if this struggle continues, it must end in our 
annihilation.”— 7rans/ations made for Tue LiTERARY DIGEsT. 





**MADE IN GERMANY.” 


HIS innocent legend, stamped by law-abiding German man- 
ufacturers upon all goods intended for consumption in 
England, forms a subject of earnest discussion in the British 
press. Foreign and especially German competition is making 
itself so unpleasantly felt in England that even British statesmen 
regard the position of the British Isles as purveyors of manufac- 
tured goods to the whole world seriously endangered. Lord 
Rosebery, at the opening of a new technical institute and school 
of art at Epsom, expressed himself to the following effect : 


We are threatened by one formidable rival, who is encroaching 
upon our trade as the sea encroaches upon the weak portions of 
our coast. The causes of German success are not far to seek. 
The Germans, for the last sixty, seventy, or eighty years, have 
fitted themselves with a perfect system of technical instruction. 
They have learned what we could teach them, and doubtless im- 
proved upon it. The result is that Germany gravely menaces 
British trade in our colonies, in India, and in Egypt. Ever since 
Prussia was defeated by Napoleon at the battle of Jena she has 
quietly fitted herself for two great wars. One of them, the war 
for the consolidation of Germany, she has accomplished. The 
other one (and in my opinion the only meritorious one in which 
a nation can engage) is an industrial war, and unless we take 
precautions in time, she will succeed in this also. 


Looking for the cause of Lord Rosebery’s grave apprehensions, 
we find that, while the German iron industry was only half as 
extensive as that of Britain a dozen years ago, it is now on a level 
with the latter; that in manufactured iron and steel the Germans 
are far ahead; that British trade with British possessions is al- 
most stationary, while the German trade has increased enor- 
mously; and that even the British carrying trade ismenaced. It 
has been the custom of the English manufacturer to explain the 
rise of German industry as due to cheap labor; but nearly every 
writer whose opinion is quoted at present describes this as errone- 
Mr. E. E. Williams, in a little book entitled ‘“‘ Made in Ger- 
many,” says: 


ous. 


“It was found by the delegates of the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation that for loading-plates German mechanics are paid at the 
rate of a franc per ton, whereas the Middlesbrough man gets only 
5%d. to 7d. An Englishman employed at certain iron-works in 
Germany, who had once been at Darlington and Middlesbrough, 
and was therefore fitted to compare, discoursed the delegates 
thus: ‘Undoubtedly our men are better off than the men in Eng- 
land. We pay, generally speaking, higher wages. You have 
some few men who get higher wages than any men in our works; 
but over the whole of the men we get higher wages than you pay. 
That is an absolute fact.’” 


Similar conditions seem to prevail in the spinning and weaving 
industries, for Mr. Williams says: 


“On the whole, wages in textile Germany average pretty 
equally with wages in textile England. Here and there, how- 
ever, they are actually higher; and I have been told of German 
factory girls who clear their fourteen marks a week for just such 
work as in Belfast is done for 6s. togs. The German hours are 
but little longer than the English, and are in process of reduction.” 


The Germans, nevertheless, pay foremen, overseers, and man- 
agers far smaller salaries than the English. This explains the 
low average rate of pay in Germany, for the sums drawn by 
highly paid foremen and managers are generally included in 
statistical averages. Another reason given by Mr. Williams as 
the cause of Germany’s success is that her capitalists are satisfied 


with much smaller profits than their English compeers. He says: 


“The English manufacturer’s lavishness is apt to center itself 
in, not his factory, but his personal wants; the rule within that 
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factory being a morbidly jealous eye on expenses. In Germany 
itis all the other way. . . . Her capitalists have been content 
with a simple style, which has enabled them to dispense with big 
immediate profits, and to feed their capital. They have toiled 
at their desks, and made their sons do likewise.” 


The Socialist C/arzon, London, remarks that “all this will be 
useful to remember when the bogey cry of foreign cheap labor 
is raised to frighten the British workingman.” 

Another very serious charge laid against the British manufac- 
turer is that he is unwilling to spend money on research, and will 
not exert himself to please his customers. Zhe Speaker, Lon- 
don, says: 


“We are still obstinately an unscientific nation, and we sneer 
at the professors in the Germantrades. One factory at Elberfeld 
employs sixty trained chemists for research. Another at Mann- 
heim employs seventy-eight. The result is that they drive us 
from the market, and that their companies pay twenty-five per 
cent. But still more important than their knowledge is the spirit 
in which the Germans set about their work. We buy German 
sewing-machines, German lithographs, German bottles, because 
they are better made. The Germans study more to please their 
customers. They learn their language. They adopt their 
weights and measures. They humor their fancies. They accept 
small orders. They pack their goods with greater care.” 


Various means are suggested to combat the German rival. 
Lord Reay, in the House of Lords, suggested a better system of 
education. He pointed out that Germany spends more than any 
other European nation on her universities, high schools, and 
technical schools, that other nations follow her lead, and that 
England is grievously backward in this respect. Lord Rosebery, 
on the other hand, believes that the English clerk and commer- 
cial traveler must learn to communicate with the foreign cus- 
tomer in his own language, as German clerks and drummers do. 
But the majority of Englishmen seem to regard protection, or at 
least a preferential tariff with the colonies, and reduction in the 
price of labor as the only means to beat German competition. 
Much of the correspondence in the papers is in keeping with the 
following extract from a letter signed ‘“ Manufacturer,” and pub- 
lished in 7he St. J/ames’s Gazette: 


“We suppose ourselves to be free-traders. Arewe? Cobden’s 
idea of free trade was free competition. Commodities are com- 
posed of two elements of value—material and labor. Our mate- 
rial is as free as competition can make it; our labor is the most 
highly protected article in the universe. In my particular trade 
that labor for which my German competitor pays twenty marks 
costs me thirty-eight shillings—the report of the committee of the 
British Iron Trade Association which its secretary cited at the 
last general meeting notwithstanding.” 


Even in the far-off corners of the British Empire these senti- 
ments are repeated. Zhe Celestial Empire, Shanghai, while 
complaining of the high rates of railway-carriage in England, 
and censuring the British shipowner for taking freight at lower 
rates from foreign ports than if his vessel is loaded in England, 
yet accuses the British workingman of killing the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. The paper says: 


“The professional man or the merchant in reality works for 
longer hours than the operative. He has the sense to see that 
the business of the country could not be successfully carried on 
were he to reduce his hours of labor to a fixed standard, and he 
finds that his domestic relations are in no wise disturbed by the 
extra exertion. . . . The machinery of a mill run for forty-five 
hours a week costs as much as that run for sixty, but no addi- 
tional vigor among those whose work it supplements will make 
up the deficiency caused by the extra fifteen hours lost. This is 
unfortuntely what the workingman at the moment fails to grasp. 
. . . He has not yet accepted the aphorism that if he work not 
neither should he eat, and in his own striving after idleness he is 
jeopardizing the prosperity not only of his class but of his 
country.” 


A few papers, like Zhe Dazly News. believe that England can 
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only benefit by dealing in German goods, as the profit of trade is 
hers; and 7he Spectator asserts that, as the German manufac- 
turer, in spite of his activity, remains poorer than his English 
competitor, Lord Rosebery overrates the danger. 





PRESENT STRENGTH OF THE CUBAN 
INSURGENTS. 


HEN the present Cuban insurrection began, only a few 
thousand badly armed individuals opposed the Spanish 
To-day, according to the report of a Spanish officer to 
the Correspondencia, Madrid, some 45,000 rebels are under 
The officer gives a list of the principal insurgent bands, 
with the names of their chiefs and their approximate strength. 
We quote as follows: 


troops. 


arms. 


“In the province of Vuelat Arriba: 
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“All these bands are fairly well organized. But beside these 
there are a great may smaller bands, formed chiefly for the pur- 
pose of pillage. In addition to these insurgents opposing the 
Spaniards with arms, there must be at least 250,000 Separatists 
who do not themselves fight, but who assist the armed forces in 
every way, and oppose the Spanish troops wherever they can.” 





THE Tokyo Nicht Nichi Shinbun relates how a mandarin named Wang- 
Peng Yun, in a letter to the Empress-Dowager, implored that lady to 
remember that China's finances are in a bad condition and that the country 
could not recover from the disgraceful defeat suffered at the hands of the 
Japanese unless the utmost economy were exercised. Her Majesty should 
therefore forego the pleasure of having new palaces built for her. It was 
confidently expected that the daring official would be beheaded. His life 
has, however, been spared at the instance of the Emperor, who admired 
his courage. He was banished from the court, but it is said that the 
Emperor will shortly recall him with oreat honars. 
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RUSSIAN DEMANDS UPON GERMAN 
DIPLOMACY. 


“THE meeting of Czar Nicholas and Kaiser Wilhelm may 

prove to have wider political importance than was at first 
attached to it. Russia not only wishes to be on good terms with 
her western neighbors, but hopes to secure the active support of 
Germany in a policy of opposition and obstruction toward Great 
Britain. The Novoye Vremya, St. Petersburg, sets forth the 
demands of Russian diplomacy as follows: 


“Lord Salisbury has repeatedly declared that England could 
not well disturb the European concert which, at least as far as 
outward appearances are concerned, prevents the complicated 
Cretan and Macedonian difficulties from leading straight to a 
breach of the peace. It is therefore of importance that Germany 
should continue to act in unison with France and Russia in these 
matters. 

“Nor is the time far off for a settlement of the Egyptian ques- 
tion. A plan has been mooted in England to insure British con- 
trol in the land of the Nile; England is to take over the whole of 
the Egyptian debt. The Continental powers must now come to 
an agreement with regard to this matter. England must not be 
permitted to tighten her hold upon Egypt. Germany has many 
weighty reasons to oppose an extension of British rule in Africa. 
“The Transvaal question, too, awaits settlement. It is much 
to be desired that the Continental powers should openly declare 
in favor of the total independence of the Boer Republic. The 
initiative must be taken in this by Germany, whose Emperor has 
protested so energetically against English 
pensities. 

“Lastly, there are in Europe itself important questions in which 
Germany is interested, and it is necessary for Russia to find out 
whether Germany means to join the concert between Russia and 
France. Doubtless the German Emperor, brimming over with 
activity, will make an end to the uncertainty which exists at 
present with regard to the possible course of the Hohenzollern 
Empire.”— 7ranslated for Ture Lirerary DicEsr. 


filibustering pro- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


PORTUGAL will celebrate next July the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
discovery of the sea route to India by the celebrated explorer Vasco de 
Gama. An historical exhibition will be held in Lisbon, and all seafaring 
nations will be asked to join in the festivities. 


ACCORDING to a correspondent in the Vossische Zeitung the Norwegian 
restrictions on the sale of spirits have not restricted drunkenness in Norway. 
During the last six months 8,650 persons were arrested for drunkenness in 
Christiania, a rise of 37 per cent. on the first six months of 1895. 


SOME officers of the Cristoforo Colombo, an Italian cruiser, were insulted 
and assaulted by the mob at Valparaiso. One of these officers was the 
nephew of King Humbert, at present a lieutenant on board the cruiser. 
It appears that the Chilians are angry because Italy has sold two ironclads 
to Argentina, Chile’s hated rival. 


THE Brussels Reforme makes the somewhat startling assertion that the 
British Government secretly promised to King Leopold not to object to a 
verdict of not guilty in the Lothaire trial. England is to be compensated 
by grants of territory in the Nile region. The ‘* English official press,” says 
the paper, ‘‘ knew all about thisagreement. Hencethey attacked the Congo 
State and the Belgian courts, but did not press their demand for a third 
trial.” 


THE Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at Heiligendamm, a 
fashionable seaside resort on the Baltic, recently pointed out that the 
pigeon-shooting practised by the aristocratic visitors of the place ought to 
be stopped. A number of gentlemen engaged in the ‘sport’ were arrested 
and fined. One of them gave his name as Graf v. Schwerin, and it was not 
until some time afterward that the police discovered that they had 
arrested their sovereign, the Grand-Duke of Mecklenburg,who was staying 
incognito at Heilegendamm. 


A VERITABLE wave of friendship for Germany is passing over the Euro- 
pean continent, ‘‘an epidemic of Teutomania,”’ as a Belgian contemporary 
calls it. Denis Guibert undertook to warn the Dutch against the wicked 
Prussians, who never cease to intrigue for the annexation of Holland. 
Upon this the Handelsblad declared that the Dutch are glad to have 
Germany asa neighbor rather than France. ‘ The French had better mind 
their own business,’ says the Amsterdam paper ; “the German people and 
their Emperor have never been disloyal to us.” The Saturday Review, 
London, complains bitterly of this attitude of the continental nations. “If 
we can come to an understanding with Russia,” says this paper, “let us do 
it. Anything which tends at this juncture to weaken Germany’s authority 
in the ‘European concert’ is to be welcomed as a gain to the cause of 
civilization."’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


LI HUNG CHANG AND THE TAI-PING 
REBELLION. 


T is well known that Li Hung Chang’s first great opportunity 
for distinction came to him, as to his friend, our own Gen- 
eral Grant, froma great uprising against the Government. Prior 
to the Tai-ping rebellion Li had developed marked literary abilities 
and had passed his examinations with signal success. But the 
rebellion gave him a short-cut to fame and power which other- 
wise it might have taken him a lifetime to reach. Ex-Secretary 
of State John W. Foster, who was His Excellency’s confidential 
adviser during the critical period following the recent Japanese 
victories and the negotiations for peace, describes (Century, 
August) the part played by Li in the rebellion. We quote: 


“He had developed in his studies great literary taste, and the 
high distinction with which he passed his final examination at 
Peking was a guaranty of some desirable civil post in which he 
might satisfy his taste for study. But the course of public affairs 
was destined to defeat this natural expectation, and turn his life 
into an entirely different channel. The Tai-ping rebellion, the 
most formidable of the many revolts against the reigning dynasty, 
had its inception during his student days; and about the time of 
his return from the imperial capital to his father’s home on the 
Yang-tse-kiang River, to receive the honors which every commu- 
nity in China showers upon its successful students at the exami- 
nations, the rebellion assumed most alarming proportions. Its 
leaders captured the ancient capital, Nanking, a most important 
neighboring city, and marched a great army by the parental home 
on its triumphant way northward toward Peking. The young 
student, fired with patriotic zeal, and greatly alarmed for the fate 
of the sovereign whose honors he had so recently received, raised 
a regiment of home militia and entered upon the untried field of 
war. He possessed no training or experience as a soldier, but he 
developed many of the qualities of a successful general. His 
force was small and his resources were few, but he fell upon and 
harassed the rear of the rebel army, and sought to cut off its 
communications. Its advance on Peking was finally checked, and 
it was forced to recross the great river and return to Nanking. 
The imperial capital was saved, and the young student soldier 
had borne such an honorable and conspicuous part in this cam- 
paign that he attracted the attention of the generalissimo of the 
imperial army, Tseng Kwo-fan; his forces were attached to the 
latter’s command, and he was assigned an important post under 
the general-in-chief. Tseng Kwo-fan was at the time the lead- 
ing man of the empire, the father of the Marquis Tseng, who in 
the present generation attained much fame as a diplomatist in 
European capitals, and the former was not slow in recognizing 
the ability of the young soldier. He displayed such military 
qualities, and such devotion to the imperial cause, that he rose 
rapidly in the army, and soon became the active commander in 
the field, having immediate charge of the operations about Nan- 
king and Shanghai, which latter city and important treaty-port 
was being threatened by the rebels. 

“With a spirit of liberality and quick discernment little charac- 
teristic of his countrymen, he early recognized the fact that the 
methods and weapons of Chinese warfare were antiquated and ill- 
suited to the work in hand, and he welcomed the opportunity 
afforded by his stay at Shanghai to introduce into the campaign 
modern military appliances. A foreign legion, enlisted from the 
unemployed and adventurous Europeans who frequented that 
port, was admitted into the Chinese army under the command of 
an American sailor named Ward, and which, on account of its 
brilliant successes, and following the Chinese practise of adopting 
high-sounding titles, was called the ‘Ever-Victorious Army.’ 
Ward, after a thorough organization of his foreign contingent, 
and a series of triumphs over the rebels, was killed in an assault 
upon the enemy, and the command of the corps devolved upon 
Colonel Gordon, who was detached from the British army for that 
purpose. This foreign contingent was the most trustworthy ally 
of the Chinese general in the suppression of the great rebellion, 
and much fame has justly come to Gordon for the part he bore in 
the contest. But there is a general disposition on the part of Brit- 
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ish writers to belittle the services and smirch the reputation of the 
American, Ward, who is always styled by them an ‘adventurer.’ 
How he differed from Gordon in that respect is not apparent; but 
certain it is that he is entitled to the credit of having displayed 
marked military ability both in organizing his forces and in lead- 
ing them in battle; and he demonstrated the wisdom of the Chi- 
nese commander in enlisting the corps, and its utility as a means 
of putting down the rebellion. No greater indorsement of his 
military genius could have been given than by Gordon himself in 
adopting his organization and following his methods to the small- 
est details. 

“Li Hung Chang came out of these campaigns with a high 
reputation for military skill, great administrative capacity, and de- 
voted loyalty to the reigning dynasty, and was thenceforward the 
most famous man of his nation. But just at the close of the war 
an incident occurred which, in the estimation of most foreigners, 
has remained as a blight upon his fair fame. In the final great 
battle, which resulted in the capture of the most prominent of the 
leaders of the rebellion, Gordon, who was instrumental in their ac- 
tual capture, promised to spare their lives, but immediately after 
being sent to headquarters they were beheaded. Gordon, who was 
of an impetuous temperament, denounced this act asa breach of 
faith, and, it is said, threatened to take the life of Li and to throw 
up his command. But he did neither. Li claimed that the re- 
fractory conduct of the rebel princes after their surrender made 
the punishment a necessity ; and such a cool-headed and experi- 
enced man as Sir Robert Hart, with a full knowledge of the facts, 
held that Colonel Gordon was not justified in his conduct, and in- 
duced him to reconsider his action and judgment. Gordon con- 
tinued in command for some time, and up to the day of his death 
at Khartum maintained most friendly relations with the Viceroy. 
Notwithstanding these facts, English writers generally insist that 
Li was guilty of bad faith and of bloody and inhuman conduct. 
But it should be borne in mind that the Tai-ping rebellion was a 
most desolating and relentless war; that it had destroyed many 
populous cities; had laid waste nearly one half of the empire; had 
sacrificed an enormous number of lives, estimated as high as twenty 
millions; and that the leaders who were beheaded had been guilty 
of horrid cruelties. Under such circumstances it would not have 
been strange if even the most civilized and Christian commander, 
in the flush of victory, should have ordered the execution of the 
authors of such untold horrors and bloodshed. The sepoy mutiny 
of India synchronizes with the Tai-ping rebellion. Ifthe ‘heathen 
Chinese’ should wish to retort upon his foreign critics, he might 
not find it difficult to parallel his own conduct with that of his 
civilized neighbors, the rulers of India. 

“The overthrow of the rebels, and the part he bore in accom- 
plishing this result, brought to him distinguished honors from the 
throne. He was made an earl, was presented with the yellow 
jacket (the exclusive emblem of the imperial favor), and was 
appointed viceroy of an important province.” 





THE PLAGUE OF INSECTS IN AFRICA. 


” May, 1895, Mr. E. J. Glave, while waiting on the coast of 

Africa fora homebound steamer, having completed a jour- 
ney across Africa from east to west, was smitten with fever, and 
died. He had made extended notes for the purpose of writing a 
series of articles for 7he Century Magazine, and these notes 
were recovered, and many of them, with illustrations, are pub- 
lished in the August Cez/ury. They are for the most part of th 
sort the public has grown tolerably familiar with in the nume 
ous descriptions of scenery, customs, and adventures in the Dark 
Continent; but we extract a passage that gives one a creepy sor! 
of feeling: 


“A word as to African insects. In the swamps the mosquito 
a vicious little fanatic. He assails you in clouds without th: 
slightest provocation, and remains till killed. He 1s a keen ob- 
server, and if you are sitting in any posture which stretches you! 
garments tightly over your leg, you feel a sharp sting which tells 
you the mosquito has noticed the fact. A small hole in your 
mosquito-net he notices at once, and will struggle through it, 
wing and leg at a time, and when inside calls to a few friends 
and telis them the way he entered. They perch on the barrel 1 
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your rifle when you are getting a bead on a fidgety buck, and bite 
in some painful spot just as you are about to pull the trigger. 
Other insects annoy you. Big moths, inquisitive about your 
lamp, enter your room at full speed, flutter noisily about your 
lamp, or try to commit suicide in your soup, leaving the fluff of 
their wings floating on the surface. The jigger burrows into your 
flesh, and starts in to raise a family in a little white bag beneath 
the surface of your skin. The proverbial little ant is a terror to 
mankind. The large brown driver ant, marching in swarms of 
millions, with giant ants as leaders and officers, is a dreadful 
enemy. ‘They move over the ground like a dark-brown ribbon a 
foot wide, devouring every living thing they meet, from a grass- 
hopper to a goat, if the beast can not escape. Their heads are 
furnished with terrific nippers; if you are bitten, and attempt to 
pull away the insect, you will find that the head remains in your 
flesh. They will enter your house; no matter how well filled 
your larder was before the visit, it will contain nothing but bones 
afterward. The white ant does not bite you; his particular 
province is to destroy your most valuable property—your best 
trunks, your favorite shoes. In one night he will so attack a 
wooden box that when you lift it in the morning the bottom will 
drop out; he will eat a living eucalyptus-tree, and when he is in 
the district the poles of your house in a few months’ time will 
crumble into dust. At a certain stage of his existence he has 
wings, which he sheds at your meal-times into your dishes. 
Scorpions and tarantula spiders are only occasionally met. Large 
beetles come from long distances to see you, and end their jour- 
ney by striking you in the face. Many insects of smaller calibre 
settle on the back of your neck, and when you try to brush them 
off sneak down your back. Small saw-flies feel particularly curi- 
ous about your right eye when the left one is closed and you are 
trying to get a bead on a buck.” 


Fastest Bicycle Mile on Record.—A mile in one minute 
and three seconds, on a bicycle without a motor, seems an incredi- 
ble feat; but five hundred persons witnessed its accomplishment 
recently near St. Louis, according to 7he //lustrated American. 
The name of the professional bicyclist who made this time is Evan 
E. Anderson. He rode on the track of the St. Louis, Chicago, 
and St. Paul Railway, close in the rear of acar drawn by the line’s 
fastest engine, Number 7. Here is the rest of the story: 

“Two ends were served in using the locomotive as a ‘pace- 

maker.’ ‘The first and most important was the protection from 
the air which the great mass of steel gave the rider, and the second 
was the superior speed drawn out of the bicycle. The resistance 
offered by the air has always been the obstacle to great speed in 
cycling. In order more perfectly to protect himself from the at- 
mosphere, young Anderson boarded up the rear of the engine from 
the top of the tank to within half an inch of the rail. The boards 
also extended some distance beyond the rear end of the tank, giv- 
ing the cyclist a complete shield against the air. That part of 
the track on which Anderson rode behind his mighty ‘pacemaker’ 
covers two miles near Oldenburg Station, about ten miles from 
St. Louis. It is the smoothest and most solid two miles of the 
roadbed. Anderson allowed himself and his engine one half-mile 
of track in which to get up speed and another half-mile in which 
toslow up. The roadbed between the tracks was laid in plank- 
ing set lengthwise and made smooth as a billiard table. The 
track is perfectly straight and perfectly level, so that in her ter- 
rific ride the cyclist was not required to turn corners, pedal up or 
down hill, nor swerve an inch from his straightaway course. 
At 3:50 p.M. he gave the signal to start, and the great race began 
inearnest. As the starting-point was reached the train was going 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour. Anderson was riding easily 
behind it. After going about half the distance he dropped back 
about twelve feet. A quick spurt put him directly behind the 
train again. Anderson hung on like grim death, and when the 
engine struck the torpedo announcing that the finishing point had 
been reached, Anderson was less than fifteen feet behind the 
coach. William P. Laing, official timer, caught the cyclist’s 
speed at one minute three seconds. Anderson rode a ninety-two 
gear, and, barring the last sixteenth of a mile, he had no trouble 
in keeping up with the engine.” 
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TAPESTRY GARMENTS OF THE INCAS. 


FEW years ago there were discovered at Ancon, in Peru, 

several old Inca burial-places containing a large number 
of mummies in an excellent state of preservation, owing to the 
particularly dry nature of the soil. The chief interest of the find 
was not so much in the bodies themselves as in the tapestry robes 
in which they were wrapped, many of these robes exhibiting a 
wonderful knowledge both of the principles of design and of the 
various methods of weaving. As we know very little of Inca 
“literature”—in fact nothing beyond the fact that records were 
kept by means of knotted threads of different colors and thick- 
nesses—wwe can not even guess at the meaning of the inscriptions ; 
but the tapestries are beautiful and interesting. They are de- 
scribed in detail by M. B. Hardie in 7he Quiver (American edi- 


tion) for September. We quote portions of the description : 


“The mummies themselves present a very different appearance 
from the calm, recumbent figures so familiar to visitors in the 
Egyptian department of the British Museum; they might almost 
be taken for a company of extremely fat pashas, sitting cross- 
legged and regarding the universe with an air of wide-awake 
malevolence on their painted faces. That, however, is entirely 
the fault of their funeral ‘make-up;’ the little shriveled body in- 
side is of but small proportion when compared with its external 
appearance. 

“It appears that the Incas buried their dead—many of which 
are elaborately tattooed—in a sitting posture, with the knees 
drawn up to the chin and the arms tucked in against the body 
something after the manner of a trussed fowl. Then came a 
tremendous padding of cotton and dead leaves, together with 
many of the implements that had been used during life, and all 
was finally sewed up in sacking and securely corded together. 
This represented the body of the mummy—a great square pack- 
age, resembling a bale of goods. On the top of this package was 
fixed a false head, the face painted red, the features simulated by 
strips of birch bark, the false hair and the headdress arranged 
according to the tribe or the rank in life that was to be indicated. 
When all was completed, more or less handsome tapestry gar- 
ments were put as a covering over the sacking, and the richly 
bedight, outlandish-looking figure was again banded about with 
the strong cords which were required to lower it into the earth. 

“Delicately woven baskets, containing ornamental spindles, 
etc., were found with many of the bodies; and painted funeral 
tablets, having a form of design peculiar to them, were stuck 
beside them in the sand. If we could only read the inscriptions 
on these funeral tablets! On most of them the space is occupied 
with a crude representation of the human figure (not, let us hope, 
intended fora portrait of the deceased !), surrounded by symbols; 
but some of a different nature are woven of colored threads ar- 
ranged on a frame, just like the wool and wire frames that may 
be seen in cottage homes in England at the present time. 

“The garments on which so much care in ornamentation has 
been lavished are nearly all of a type corresponding very closely 
with the poncho still common in South America, save that both 
the sides are sewn up, leaving only long slits for the arms. Gen- 
erally two pieces of stuff, woven to the exact size required, were 
joined together in such a manner that the slit for the neck corre- 
sponded with the center seam; tho in some of the more ornate 
fabrics, narrow strips of different patterns were sewed together 
horizontally to form the center, and a wide border would be 
joined down the sides to keep all firm. These ponchos, or unmcus, 
as they were called, were very short, reaching about to the knees, 
and so extremely wide as to be able to cover the extended arms 
as far down asthe hands. There is very little actual sewing vis- 
ible about them, and what there is is so rude and coarse that we 
can readily credit the assertion that the Incas, with all their 
elaborate weaving, were ignorant of the art of sewing as we un- 
derstand it. 

“From a quaint old author, himself the son of an Inca princess, 
who published a book at Lisbon in 1609, ‘with license from the 
Holy Inquisition,’ many curious details relating to the habits 
and customs of his ancestors may be learnt, which are fully 
brought out and exemplified by these same tapestries. When 
the Inca women required to mend any garment, they stretched 
the frayed portion over the mouth of a pot large enough to sur- 
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round the rent, and then setting warp and woof threads across it 
they proceeded to weave in the lacking portion, so that in the 
end the garment was as good as new. 

“Some of the ponchos are entirely of cotton, now appearing of 
a warm tawny hue, and these have a border in black wool woven 
in at the lower edge. But the most elaborate ones are woven of 
wool on a strong cotton warp, some after the ordinary method, 
with short threads of various colors inserted just where required ; 
some ‘wove double, as they weave cloth of Flanders;’ others, 
and these the grandest of all, are woven in the Gobelins manner. 

“Unfortunately these last have suffered a good deal, the black 
dye with which most of the outlines are colored having rotted the 
wool, and these natural holes conjoined with the long Gobelins 
slits in the weaving, have caused some grievous tatters in the 
material. Very fine kinds of cloth were called comfz, and were 
reserved for the blood royal; some less fine, but also called 
compi, was used by captains and officials, and there was a coarse 
variety, avasca, for the common people. All the wool for cloths 
was woven into threads by the women, and they also wove the 
avasca, but the finer cloth was always woven by the men, ‘be- 
cause they wove standing.’ Both kinds were made by vassals, 
not by the Incas themselves. 

“In these designs the motives derived from geometrical figures 
occupy a very large space. They are mostly used to ornament 
borders, and to form narrow dividing strips round and between 
animal ornaments; but even here their original outlines are con- 
stantly modified by the introduction of animal or human heads. 
They consist chiefly of quite simple lines, which, ascending and 
descending, dispose narrow surfaces into corresponding stripes 
or lines, which are graded like steps, according to the require- 
ments of the technique of weaving. From zigzag lines are de- 
veloped, on the one hand, the meanders, some simple, some com- 
plicated, on the other, wave-lines and their several combinations. 
(And here it would be interesting to learn how the presence of 
the Greek key pattern is to be accounted for in Inca art, whether 
it is the natural outcome of their own method of design, or 
whether it was originally of foreign importation.) Both series 
are transformed into animal motives by slight changes and inser- 
tions, whereby arise rows of figures dovetaz/ed together and uni- 
formly covering the surface. 

“Animals occur more frequently than human forms as orna- 
mental motives, and, indeed, geometrical design, transformed to 
animal figures, constitutes the characteristic feature of all Peru- 
vian ornamentation. Comparatively few fresh species are intro- 
duced ; the same, forms, differently colored and arranged, do duty 
over and over again, and it is sometimes exceedingly difficult to 
discriminate between what may have been the original models 
of these strange geometrical ‘sports.’ We must, therefore, char- 
itably suppose that the workers in metal, who, we are told imi- 
tated all natural objects to the life, were either greater masters 
of their craft, or else that the weavers forswore natural represen- 
tation in favor of the purely conventional. 

“Most of the richer fabrics are woven with a ground of beauti- 
ful dull red, the figures are in different browns, light sepia shades, 
and tawny buffs, varied with much black, and the occasional use 
of a brighter red, green, and a pale greenish-blue. Black is also 
used to outline all the paler shades, the dark tones, when they 
occur next to the ground color, being generally separated from it 
by a line of the greenish-blue or drab. Where the same figure 
recurs many times in succession the coloring is either entirely 
reversed in each alternate figure, or sufficient small alteration is 
made in the shades employed to obviate any chance of monotony. 
No doubt many a noteworthy event in the social life of the Incas 
is recorded in the scenes depicted on the more elaborate robes, 
could we only interpret them in detail. There are warriors in 
full array, showing clearly enough the differing character of 
their tribal headdresses, the varied arrangement of their hair, 
and the huge ear-plugs of gold or baser material with which they 
enlarged the lobe of the ear to an enormous extent. Some of 
these men bear decapitated heads in their hands, evidently re- 
turning from the fray in triumph. Others are depicted with bird 
or animal heads on their shoulders, masks of which were worn at 
certain of their festivals.” 


THE Salvation Army proposes to send out ambulances at night in certain 
districts of New York, to pick up drunken men who are slumbering in 
quiet corners or leaning against lamp-posts. They will be taken to an 
Army Shelter to sober up. 
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Combined Cycling and Photography. — “Perhaps 
one of the most wonderful signs of late years,” says 7he Amateur 
Photographer, (London, England), “is the widespread popular- 
ity the camera and cycle have attained, nor is it to be wondered 
at when the pleasure to be derived from indulging in either form 
of amusement, riding or photographing, is remembered; yet it 
is a matter of surprise to find the twoare not more often combined 
than is done, considering the vast number of those who now use 
a cycle as the means of running out into the country for a brief 
spell. We all know the enjoyment derived in this manner—the 
delight experienced in passing through a stretch of beautiful 
scenery, the many pleasant glimpses of rural life obtained, happy 
groups of children playing in the lanes, cattle and sheep forming 
bright spots of life in meadows, and many other phases of nature 
which attract us by their beauty and leave pleasant recollections 
on our mind; yet at best they are fleeting, and it is in just the 
ability to secure permanent records of these matters, with which 
to renew to ourselves and friends, during the dark, dull days of 
winter time, in some measure the pleasant scenes visited in sum- 
mer months, that a small, light camera will prove useful. It 
need be but a compact affair. For convenience a quarter-plate 
will prove sufficiently large, with three double dark slides, 
enabling six plates being carried with a lens and shutter. The 
whole may be packed in a small case and strapped to the handle 
bar, the tripod being carried attached to the fork of the machine, 
without any inconvenience from the trifling addition in weight 
being felt, for the whole need weigh no more than two or three 
pounds.” 


Dr Howard Crosby and the Thief.—The following 
story of the late Dr. Crosby will not, we presume, be new to all 
readers of THE LITERARY DicEsT, but the version here given by 
the editor of 7he Christian Advocate, who was a personal friend 
of Dr. Crosby, can undoubtedly be relied upon as correct. The 
editor is moralizing on the duty of a Christian to do all in his 
power to bring a violator of law to justice, and illustrates the 
point as follows: 


“The best illustration we have ever known was furnished by 
the Jate Dr. Howard Crosby, who with his own hands arrested a 
thief whom he caught in his house, took him to the station, was 
present and testified against him, and when he was convicted, 
sentenced, and entered upon his term called upon him and said: 
‘My friend, I have no malice toward you. You were performing 
a desperate deed, you deserve your punishment; but now I say 
to you that I am ready to help you to begin a new life.’ While 
in prison he visited him, encouraged him, and led him to become 
a Christian. When his time expired he used his influence to 
secure him a way of earning an honest living. The man entirely 
reformed, married a respectable woman in the West, and main- 
tained a grateful correspondence with Dr. Crosby until the lat- 
ter’s death. We consider the Christianity of the doctor in pur- 
suing that course as far above that of the pusillanimous and weak 
person who would say of such a criminal, ‘Poor fellow, let him 
go,’ as manhood is above childishness.” 


A Glass-Can Garden.—The following interesting method 
of observing the sproating of seeds is communicated to Zhe Od- 
server (September) by Charles A. Emery. The necessary im- 
plement is a large glass jar orcan. The one used by the writer 
formerly held candy at a confectioner’s and was treated as fol- 
lows: “It was filled to within about an inch of the neck with earth 
and a row of seeds, corn, peas, beans, etc., were laid around next 
to the glass, and an inch more of soil added. The condition of 
the seed is the same as it would be if planted in the ground except 
each seed was in plain sight, and the process of swelling, sprout- 
ing, the root growing down and the top up, could be watched 
through all its stages, giving a far better idea of the growth of 
seedlings than pages of book description. Any glass dish can be 
used that has a plain side, such as fruit cans, tall tumblers, large 
bottles with the tops cut off, or even a small wooden box with one 
of its sides removed and replaced with a pane of glass, and the 
trouble of making one will be well repaid by the interest that 
will be taken in it by both old and young.” 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


Improved Outlook in Industrial Activities. 


There is a somewhat better feeling among 
wholesale merchants as to prospects for autumn 
trade in seasonable goods. ‘This extends to some 
industrial lines, notably iron and steel. Chicago 
sales of iron this week are larger than for all of 
August, and Pittsburg sales are larger and prices 
better on the outlook for harmony among steel- 
makers. Demand for shoes from Western jobbers 
is more active than at the East, and the dry-goods 
trade regard the results of the auction sale of 
spring goods at New York fairly satisfactory. 
Notwithstanding a continuation of high rates for 
money, with restricted discounts and restricted 
time loans, there is a better feeling in financial 
circles. The most notable increase of sales of sea- 
sonable goods has been at Chicago, mostly among 
dry-goods and hardware jobbers. St. Louis also 
reports a moderate gain in demand, as does St. 
Paul, where a State fair has attracted visitors. 
Baltimore’s wholesale trade is checked by re- 
stricted bank credits, but is still larger than one 
yearago. Atthe South relatively the most active 
demand is at Charleston, Augusta, 
Nashville, and New Orleans. 

‘* The more encouraging feature as to the move- 
ment of prices lies in advances of quotations for 
wheat on the stronger statistical position and free 
export movement, higher prices for iron and steel 
at Pittsburg and Chicago, with a gain in demand 
and a further appreciation in quotations for cot- 
ton on renewed reports of damage to the crop. 
Petroleum and leather are also higher. Print 
cloths, pork, and wheat flour are unchanged, while 
wool is steady after sales of considerable lots at 
cut prices. Lower quotations are reported for 
corn, oats, lard, sugar, and coffee. 

““On the other hand, there has been no general 
increase in industrial production, the output, asa 
whole, being smaller than previously during the 
vear.”’—Bradstreet’s, September 5. 


sirmingham, 


Upward Tendency in Stocks, Wheat, and 
Cotton. 


Stocks rose an average of $2.08 for railways and 
$3.01 for trusts, with considerable covering of 
shorts. Western and Southern rates are still ir- 
regular with much cutting, but the tonnage is large, 
from Chicago east-bound in four weeks 221,824 tons 
against 199,501 last year, and 216,280in 1892. Earn- 
ings were poorer for the last than for any other 
week of August, and 3.4 per cent. smaller for the 
month than for last year, and 15.4 per cent. smaller 
than for 1892, but a revival of business would 
quickly change the situation. The disposition to 
take good bonds, for a time almost wanting, again 
appears to a moderate extent, and foreign sales 
here are unimportant. 

Wheat had suddenly risen a week ago, but re- 
acted with better crop news until Thursday, when 
auother advance came of one cent, making the 
net decline for the week 15¢ cents. Western re- 
ceipts continued large, 5,215,706 bushels for the 
week against 4,550,104 last year, making the in- 
crease since July 1 about 12,000,000, or 53 per cent. 
Atlantic exports are also large: flour included, 
2,032,963 bushels against 1,347,352 last year, and 
since July 1 19,073,551 bushels against 11,315,645 last 
year, a gain of 69 percent. Gloomy stories find 
little support in such returns. Corn has reached 
at Chicago the lowest point ever touched, 20 cents 
in 1861, and has again broken all records here, 
leclining to 2554 cents, at which it closed. Cotton 
fell to 7.87 cents, but with revival of confidence 
rose to §.s0, altho the prospect is clearly more 
favorable than some weeks ago. Estimates are 
still very wideapart. The New Orleans Exchange 
puts the last crop at 7,157,346 bales, whereas official 
and unofficial predictions a year ago were 400,000 

© 600,000 bales smaller. 








For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the action 
of the stomach, promoting digestion and quiet- 
ing the nerves. 
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Kts on K R 3, Q Kt 8. 
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Blindness can be Prevented ana Cured: 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. 
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In the small photo-engraving many will recognize E, H. Bemis the noted Eye Specialist, orginator ¢ 
Res Absorption Treatment, together with his famous Sanitarium where hundreds have been cured of ¢ 

indness, 

The most successful and Humane Treatment in the world isthe Absorption Treatment. It not only 
gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves many of the following diseases which have been 
pronounced incurable by leading oculists : Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Atrophy 
of the Optic Nerve, Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, Inflammation or Ulceration of the Eyes 
Granulated Eyelids and all other diseases of a chronic nature, f 


THERE SHOULD BE NO WAITING TO BE BLIND. 


EvErybopy should read our pamphlet, which is sent FREE to any address, It gives the cause of failin 
eyesight and diseased eyes, how prevented and cured at our Sanitarium or by mail. Address 


The BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 200 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NO KNIFE! No RISK? | 
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| will be more interesting and instructive for you to 
| find the replies to P x P and P Queens than if we 
gave them. This remarkably fine problem has 
proved a puzzler, and only three of our solvers 
sent the correct solution; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, 
3ethlehem, Pa.; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, 

| N. C.; and W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” } 


Problem 165. 


By GEORG CHOCHOLOUS. ERRATUM. 


Black—Four Pieces. | 
Kon K 5; Pson K B 4, Q B gand 5s. 
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In Problem 163, the White Knight on K 7 should 
be on Q s. 





From the Nuremberg Tourney. 
PILLSBURY. 

The New York Clipper says: 

“Of the gallant, gifted Pillsbury, when we wrote 
that he was seriously ill at the opening of the 
the tourney but would say nothing about it, we 
did not know the extent of the trouble. 
ill in London that Mr. Blackburne earnestly 
pressed the point that it was injudicious for him 
to face the toil and strain of such a prolonged 
encounter as was before 


WL 
Yi, 


Wf 





He was so 


the contestants here. 
But his iron will and indomitable courage would 
not be denied; he went, and how gloriously he 
acquitted himself, despite his weakness, let the 
record speak. 

** Much stress, and justly, has been laid upon his 
beating as he met them in succession the next un- 
mistakably the greatest four in the lists 
Lasker, Tschigorin, and Steinitz. In 
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Wi 
White—Six Pieces. 











Tarrasch, 


K on K R6; Q on Q Rsq; Bson K sq, K Rs; this 


last 








White mates in three moves. 


A New Plant that Cures Asthma. 


Medical Science at last reports a positive cure 
for Asthma in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new 


| 
| 
Solution of Problems. 


























No, 161. botanical discovery found on the Congo River, 
Kt-Q2 Q—Rech Q—Kt3 Kt-K4, mate | West Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 
es ee —- 4 Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Ps Kt K—B 4 PsP tty Ne writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty years’ 
bra-doaee Kt—K 6, mate | standing, and Hon, L, G. Clute, of Greeley, 
Bx Petc Iowa, testifies that for three years he had to sleep 
Pen Q—K 6 ch Kt-R 3, mate | propped up in a chair, being unable to lie down 
or 2, ——— 33. ——-——- 4. —— night or day. The Kola Plant cured him at 
Kx P K—B 5 ; ‘once, ‘To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
oh os Q-Béch Q—B4ch i.t-Kt 3, mate | dreds of other cures are sworn to before a notary 
K—B, K—Kt 5 ce - public. So great is their faith in its wonderful 
eau Q-—B 8 Q—K 6ch Q—B,, mate | Curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., of 
So ee ee, eg, | 1164 Broadway, New York, to make it known, is 
KxP K—Q 4 K—B 4 sending out large cases of the Kola compound 
a oe : P—Kt 3 r Kt-K 4, mate | free to all sufferers from Asthma, All they ask 
K—B 5 Kx Kt 'in return is that when cured yourself you will 
ene P—Kt 3 ch Kt-Kt3, mate | tell your neighbors about it. Send your name 
or 2. 3. va | and address on a postal card, and they will send 

B—B 6 K—Q 5 |you a large case by mail free. 


It costs you 
As we have given the principal variations it | nothing, and you should surely try it. 


Readers of Tux Lirerarky Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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(d) White could not well play Kt—K 5 in order 


; to win the K B P orif Kt x Kt to fortify the Kt at 


An Army | 
of People | 


made up of folks who 
paused to give thought 


to proper nourishment | 


have adopted 


EATLET 


as their standard, an all- 
wheat breakfast dish. 
Life could be sustained 
on it, alone, for an indef- 
inite period. Differs from 
oatmeal in non-heating 
and in absence of husky 
irritating particles. All 
leading grocers have it. 


Ask your GROCER for it to-day.% $ 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 








case he has solved affirmatively the guestio vexata 
left over from St. Petersburg. To our thinking, 
this idea may be amplified to advantage. 

“The entrants to this tourney may in general 
be divided into two classes—veterans and new- 
comers. The former, including himself, comprises 
ten names. Of these nine competitors, Mr. P. 
beat the entire list—Mr. Blackburne alone ex- 
cepted! All things justly weighed, we place 
Harry N. Pillsbury to the full, at least, on a pedes- 
tal with Emanuel Lasker; and repeat that, if his 
health remains, come when a match may for the 
championship of the world, the odds ougnt to be 
on the American who, in all that can be under- 
stood in masterly Chess-play, has shown his su- 
periority. How many more games like this last 
one with Lasker do you require to prove this?” 


PILLSBURY WINS FROM TSCHIGORIN, 





PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN. | PILLSBURY, TSCHIGORIN, 

White. Black. White. Black. 

1P—Q4 P—Q 4 27 R(Bsq)-K R—K B sq 

2P—QB,4 P—K 3 sq 

3Kt-QB3P-QB3_ |28P—K R3 Q—Kt sq 

4Kt—B3 Kt—Q2(a) |29 Q—B5 Q—Q sq 

5 P—K4 Txi.P 30Q—K 5 Kt—Q4 

6Ktx P K Kt—B3_  /31 R—Kt 3. P—K Kt 3 (g) 

7 B—Q 3 B-Kt 5 ch (b)|32 R—B 3 P—B 3 (h) 

8 B—Q 2 Q—R 4c) |33 Q—K 6ch K—Kt2 

9 Kt-Q6c —K 2 34 P—K R4 R—B2 

10 P—B 5 R—Q sq 35 Q—K 8 G)Q—Kt 3 

11 Castles Bx B 36 R--K 4 Q—B 2 

12 Kt(B3)x BK—B sq 37 P—R 5 (k)P x P 

13 Kt(Q2)-B 4Q—B 2 38 K—B 2 Cl) Kt—K 2 

14 P—B 4 (d) Kt(Q2)-Ktsq |39 R—Kt 3 chKt—Kt 3 

15 Kt-K 5 (e)Rx Kt 49Q—K6 Q—R4 

1PxR Oz? 41 P—R4 Q—Kt 5 

17 B—B4 Kt—Q 2 |42Q—Bs5 Q—Q 7ch 

1% Q-Q3 Kt—Kt3 43 K—Ktsq Q—QB7 

19 B--Kt 3 B—Q2 44 K—R a2 P—R 5 

20P—Bs5 Kt(Kt3)-Q4/45R-R3 Q—-Q7 

2x Ktx B x Kt 46 R—Kt4 Q—K8 

22P xP Qx P (f) |47 P-Kt 4(m)Q x Kt P 

23 Q R-K sq Q—OQ 3 148 R (R3)xP Q—Q 3 ch 

24 Bx Kt x B 149 K—Ktsq K—B sq 

25 R—K 3 K—Kt sa 50 Rx Kt (n)Resigns. 

26 P—Q Kt3 Q—Q 3 { 


Notes by Emil Kemeny in The Ledger, Philadelphia. 
(a) Kt—K B 3 was proper. The text-move gives 
White some advantage, inasmuch he is enabled 
to play P—K 4 at once. 
(b) Kt x Kt followed by Kt—B 3 was much 
better. The text-move develops White’s game. 
(c) Endangers Black’s game to a great extent. 
Black must have overlooked the Kt—Q 6 ch. 





Ill-Tempered Babies 


are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nour- 
ishment produces ill temper. Guard against fret- 
ful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food, The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the most successful of all infant foods. 


|Q6. Black would have answered Kt x Kt, fol- 


lowed by Kt—Q 2, winning a Pawn. 
(e) P—K R 3 followed by P—K Kt 4 and P—K 
Kt 5 it seems was preferable. The text-move 


| enables Black to relieve his position at the sacri- 


tice of an exchange. 

(f) Black could not play P x P, for White might 
have continued Q x R P 

(g) Q—B 8 was probably better. If White ex- 
changes Queens Black remains with a Pawn and 
Kt against the Rook, with good drawing chances, 
The text-move weakens the King’s side very much. 

(h) With the intention to continue with R—B 2 

and R—K 2. It seems Black had no better play at 
his disposal. 
_ G) Powerful play, which stops Black from play- 
ing R—K 2. Anexchange of Queens would have 
hastened defeat, White commanding the open K 
file. 

(k) This sacrifice of a Pawn is fully justified ; it 
gives White a winning attack. 

(1) To be enabled to continue with R--Kt 3 ch. 

(m) R(R 3) x Pwasnotadvisable. Black would 
have answered Q x R, followed by Ktx R, re- 
maining with Rand Kt against the Queen. The 
move selected, it seems, was the proper play. 
White now threatens to continue with P—Kt s, and 
to obtain a passed Pawn on Q4. In order to stop 
the Pawns on the Queen’s wing Black will be 
forced to give up the K R P. 

(n) Brilliant play, that forces a win. Black can 
not capture the Rook on account of Q—B8ch. It 
then K—Kt 2 White plays Q—R 8, mate, or if K 
Kt 2, then R—K 4 ch, winning the Queen. 


A Fine Game. 

The Philadelphia Ledger speaks of the following 
game by Oscar Bilgram, the blind boy, as ‘‘a game 
that would have done credit to any expert with a 
good pair of eyes.”’ 


French Defense. 


MR. BILGRAM. AMATEUR. |MR. BILGRAM, AMATE 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 3 13 Kt—Kt 3 Kt—Kt 3 
2P—Q4 P—QO4 14Q Kt-Kts5K Bx Kt 
3Q Kt-Q2 K Kt—PB 3 5=BPx B QkKtxKP(c) |} 
4 P--K 5 K Kt—Q 2 16 QR-Ktsq Q—QO Be 
5 B—KB4 P—QB, 170 Px Kt Castles 
6P—Q B3 Q Kt—b 18 OQ B—Q 4 Q B—Q 2 
7Q Kt—B 3 Q—Kt 3 19 KKt—R 5 Q—QO R 4 
8 K B—Q 3 K B—K 2 (a) 20 Kt-B6ch(!)Kt P x Kt 
9 K Kt—Ke2 K Kt-Bsq (?) |21 Kt Px P_ K—R sq 
| 10Q B-K3(b)P—Q B5 22 O—K R 5 R—K Ktsq! 
lrr K B—B2 Qx Kt P? 23 KR-B 4(d) B—R 5 
12 Castles Q—Kt 3 | White announces mate. 


Notes from the New York Clipper. 


rpm attack; and g.., Castles, followed by 
»>—_() 3 was preferable to the text. 


course Black should not have captured the P, but 





developed his pieces. 
(c) Caughtina littletrap.. White cannot take Kt 


at once, on account of Qx Bch. Black, however, | 
| 


did not notice the threatening R—Kt sq, which 
subsequently won the Kt. 


price reduced 
Eu from $25 to 





HOME REMEDY 





WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Often CURES | “HOW” 
CASES ‘By its new ited 
| 





Pronounced of introducing oxy- 


“INCURABLE” gen directly into the 


entire circulation. 
A 112 page Illustrated book descriptive of the 
Electropoise free by mail to any address. 





Electrolibration Co., 1122 Broadway, New York, or 





q Electropoise Institute, 232 Livingston St.. B’klyn. 
a 
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(d) Brilliant ane sound, and forces a winin very 
short order, The game all through was splendid- 
ly played by young Mr. Bilgram. 


Lasker and Walbrodt’s Draw. 


LASKER, WALBRODT. LASKER, WALBRODT, 
White. Black. White. Black. 
P—K 4 P—K 4 16 Q R—Q sq B—Kt 2 
Kt—K B 3 Kt—Q B 3 17 K—R sq Q R—Ksq 
-—-Kt5 P—Q R3 18 Kt(B4)-Q 2kt x B 
B—R 4 Kt—B 3 19 Ktx Kt P—Q3 
Castles Kt x P 20 Px P Bx P 
P—Q 4 B—K 2 21 O—Q 3 O—R 4 
Q—K 2 P—B 4 22 Kt(Kt3'-Q2P—Q Kt 4 
Sra? Castles 23 P—Q Kt 3 P—R 3 
9R—Q sq Q—Ksq 24 B—Kt2 Kt—Ke2 


Ane wn He 


™“N 


10 B—Kt 3ch K—R sq 25 R—K6 Kt—B4 
tr Q Kt—Q 2 Kt—B 4 26 Q R—KsqRxR 
12Kt—B4y Q—R4 27RxR Q—Be2 
13 R—Ksq P—B5 28 R—K sq Q—Kt 3 
14 B—Q 2 Q—Kt 3 29 Q—K 2 B—Q 4 
15 B—B 3 P—Kt 3 (30 P—Q R 3 :~“Drawn. 


Position at the End of Game. 


Black (Walbrodt)—Twelve Pieces. 
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(a) Could win the Q P, but White would gain a | 


| 
(b) Has the preferable game already. [A — tion at Syracuse, nominating uninstructed dele- 
tiful parallel to Mr. Bird’s P sacrifice above.] Of | ae aa “Ie - 


e2SS-For 3 Months $ { ener 














White (Lasker)—Twelve Pieces. 


An extraordinary position for a Draw. The 
game seems only to have opened as yet. There 


| must have been some peculiar reasons which in- 
| duced these players to draw when everybody 


thought that the fight would now begin in earnest. 


Current Events. 


Monday, August 31. 
Mr. Bryan journeys from Chautauqua, N. Y., 

to Cleveland, Ohio, speaking at points en route 
... Electoral fusion between Democrats and 
Populists is completed in Indiana. . . . The New 
York Reform Democracy hold a State conven- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gates to the Indianapolis convention and two 
Presidential electors-at-large. ... The tempo- 
rary injunction against rate-cutting by the Sea- 
board Air Line and the Southern States Freight 
Association is dissolved at Charleston, S.C... 

General James Jourdan, president of the Kings 
County Elevated Railway Company, Brook'ty: 
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Eczema—Heart Trouble. 


SUCHANAN, Mich., Dec. 19, 1895. 

My case has been chronic for years’ 
standing; eleven years ago I was taken 
sick with acute catarrh, laryngitis, bron- 
chitis, gastritis, and torpid liver. Was un- 
der treatment about five months and ral- 
lied, but was not well. Palpitation of the 
heart setin. About four years ago I had 
the grippe for two winters ; my heart trou- 
ble was worse during winter and eczema 
set in all over my back; I had to apply 
cloths dipped in hot water to subdue it, 
this left me with troubles above mentioned. 

About this time [I saw Rev. Dr. Boole’s 
testimonial and concluded to try the Elec- 
tropoise. The first of April I commenced 
to use it, but used it too much and as you 
warned me, in three or four days the ecze- 
ma was so aggravated that I had to stop 
and use the hot cloths. I again began the 
Electropoise, using every fourth day as 
you suggested, and improvement began 
and continued steadily. My heart trouble 
also disappeared and has not bothered me 
since. There is such a remarkable im- 
provement in my condition that I am 
very grateful that I ever heard of the 
Electropoise. 

Yours truly, 


SeseseSeSeseSeseseseseSeseSese5e25 
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ELI EGBERT 
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THIS CUT 


order, to give clergymen 








rrade. Waving the agency of this writer, and 


for it getting good machines of other makes in exchange, I am enabled, 
by having exceptional advantages of putting these machines in first-class 


special low prices upon them, State what you 


would like. Write me for full particulars, and get the benefit of many 
years’ experience devoted to the typewriter industry. 
taining to typewriters cheerfully answered. 


All questions per- 


Address, A. E. WILBUR, Gen’! Agt., Binghamton, N. Y. 


capitalized at $4,750,000, is appointed receiver of 
the company. . The encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic opens at St. Paul, 
Minn. . The American Social Science Associ- 
ation meets at Saratoga... .. The cruiser C7n- 
cinnati is ordered to Turkey Treasury 
advices are to the effect that $13,850,000 in gold 
has been ordered abroad ; Government receipts 
during August were $25,000,000, expenditures 
$36,000,000, deficit $10,500,000; deficit for the fiscal 
year to date, $23,498,000. 

It is reported that Turks on Sunday attacked 
the houses of Americans living at Hasskein, near 
Constantinople, and murdered the Armenian 
servants; British marines in Constantinople 
beat back a mob of Turks who were maltreating 
Armenians in the streets. . . . Rebellion against 
Spanish rule inthe Philippine Islands is renewed. 

. » Rev. Sebastian Martinelli, successor to 
Cardinal Satolli as Papal Legate to the United 
States, is consecrated archbishop. 

Tuesday, September 1. 

Republicans win the State election in Vermont 
by aplurality of 38,000... .. Mr. McKinley ad- 
dresses Republican editors from West Virginia; 
Mr. Bryan speaks at Columbus, Ohio... . Li| 
Hung Chang receives American missionary | 
delegations, reviews parades of the New York | 
Police, Fire, and Street Cleaning Departments, 
and visits the Chinese quarter. Ten thou- 
sand employees in the War Department are clas- 
sified in the civil service. The National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association is or- 
ganized at Cleveland, Ohio, with E. L. Snyder, 
of New York, President. . Drought prevails 
in Texas. . Chas. E. Warburton, proprietor 
of the Philé idelphia Evening Telegr aph, dies at 
Atlantic City. 

Quiet is being restored in Constantinople. . . 
It is said that M. Nelidoff, Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, will be the successor of Prince 
Lobenoff as Minister of Foreign Affairs. A 
convention of representatives of the Irish race 
opens in Dublin. 

Wednesday, September 2. 

The National Democratic convention opens at 
Indianapolis; ex-Governor R. P. Flower, of New 
York, is made temporary chairman, and Sena- 
tor Caffery, of Louisiana, permanent chairman ; 
824 delegates from 41 States and three ‘Territo- 
ries are accredited as present. . Fusion on | 
electoral and State tickets between Democrats 
and Populists is completed in Wisconsin. : 
Mr. Bryan continues his speaking tour from 
Columbus to Toledo, Ohio. Connecticut 
Republicans nominate Lorrin A. Cooke for 
governor on a gold plz atform ; New Hampshire 
Democrats nominate Henry O. Kent for gover- 
nor, and indorses the Chicago platform... . Li 
Hung Chang gave an interview touching upon 
the Chinese exclusion act. . .. Joseph Chamber- | 
lain, British Colonial Secretary, arrives in this 
country, going to the house of his wife’s parents | 
in Danvers, Mass.... The Treasury reserve | 
stands at $103,203 3) 273. 

Nearly all the banks in Constantinople and 
Galatea are reopened for business. . Sir Philip 
Currie, British ambassador to Turkey, has been 
instructed toact independently of other am bassa- 
dors to the Porte, if necessary ; several Russian 
war-ships are said to be onthe way to the Medi- 
terranean, | 


Thursday, September 3. 
The National Democratic Party’s convention 
at Indianapolis nominates John M, Palmer of | 
Illinois for President, and Simon B. Buckner of 
Kentucky for Vice- President ona gold-standard | 
platform, . ... The New Hampshire Republican 
State convention nominates G. A. Ramsdell for 
governor. Ex-Governor Francis of Missouri | 
assumes the duties of Secretary of the Interior. 

The National Encampment, G. A. R., is 
officially opened in St. Paul, Minn. Li Hung 
Chang visits Philadelphia. re The rate-war 
between the Southern and Seaboard Air-Lines 
is renewed. 

Reports from Madrid declare that rebellion in 
the Philippine Islands is spreading. ... Acredit 














Free Cure for Kidneys and Bladder. 


We advise our readers who suffer from kidney 
and bladder disorders, weak back, or rheumatism 
to try the new botanic discovery Alkavis made 
from the kava-kava shrub, ‘The Church Kidney | 
Cure Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
to prove its great value, and for introduction, 
will send you a treatment of Alkavis prepaid by 
mail free. Alkavis is certainly a wonderful | 
remedy, and every sufferer should gladly accept | 
this free offer. 





The Very Best Book On The 
Silver Question 


pas 


Money in Politics 


Price $1.25 


By Hon. J. K. UPTON 


Ex-Assistant U, S. Treasurer 


The clear, ¢oncise, practical and power- 
ful story of money in America. An up- 
to-date plea for honest money and the 
nation’s faith. Endorsed by public men of 
both parties. For sale by all Booksellers 
or by the Publishers, 


Lothrop Publishing Co. 
92 PEARL ST. - - BOSTON 
Circular Free 
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REPRESENTS THe PEERLESS TYPEWRITER, 


a machine of the Aighest g 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 
Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Blidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 438-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth St., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
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(bar Are You Reading 2 3 


Anything more than novels and the 
daily newspaper? If not you are 
missing a great deal. 


THE FRENCH-GREEK YEAR 


in the f mous Chautauqua Reading 
Circle, begins Oct. 1. Try a definite 
plan and see how much pleasure tt 
well bring into your life. Address 
JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. 79 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Of 4,000,000 
the Italian /.tlantic squadron. 
Friday, September 4. 

It is decided to establish headquarters of the 
National Democratic Party in Chicago with a 
branch in New York. ... Senator Allison speaks 
on campaign issues at Des Moines, lowa.... 
Fusion between Democrats and Populists in 


Nebraska isagreed upon. ... Major Thaddeus | 


S. Clarkson, of Omaha, is elected commander-in- 
chief of the G. A. R. at the St. Paul encamp- 
ment. ... Li Hung Chang visits Washington. 
. . » Dr. Thomas Gallagher, the released Irish 
political prisoner, arrivesin New York. .. . The 
First National Bank of Helena, Mont., fails with 
heavy liabilities. ... The Pennsylvania Board 
of Pardons recommends that ex-Treasurer John 
Bardsley be pardoned. 

The Kaiser unveils the statue of Emperor 
William I. at Breslau. ... The Irish National 
League elects P. A. McHugh vice-chairman in 
place of T. D. Sullivan, Healyite. . . . ThelIrish 
race convention concludes its session in Dublin. 

. Itis reported that the Chinese Government 
is disposed to agree to Lord Salisbury’s proposi- 
tion for increased tariff with interior free trade. 


| Saturday, September 5 

McKinley addresses delegations from Pennsyl- 

vania; Bryan speaks in Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Carl Schurz makes a political address in Chi- 

cago. 

The Czar and Czarina arrive in Breslau as 
guests of the Emperor William. It is again 
rumored in London that Mr. Joseph Cham ber- 
lain will soon retire from the Colonial office. 


Sunday, September 6. 

Li Hung Chang visits Niagara Falls... . De- 
nunciation of Mr. Bryan by the Rev, Thomas 
Dixon in the Academy of Music, New York, 1 
hissed and openly resented by Bryan sympa- 
thizers in the audience. Dr. George Brown 
Goode, assistant secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, dies at Lanier Heights, near Wash- 
ington, 

It is reported from Breslau that an absolute 
entente cordiale has been established between 
Russia and Germany in regard to the Turkish 
question. The rebellion in the Philippine 
Islands is considered more serious. 


Readers of THe LireRARY DiGEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

| 

|Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 

meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


/Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
| ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Charles R. Kreidler, 236 Powers 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





By Gen. Wm. Booth. ‘ More interesting 
n 

than fiction, more a ee nega 

more vital than eology.”— 

Darkest The Outtook.  Ilustrated with 
colored chart, 326 pages, price, 
England different editions, $1 50, $1.00, 
and50cents. Funk & Wagnal'sCo., New York 
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105th Thousand 
In Press 








THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


247 Editors 
And Specialists 


‘“*THE PRIDE OF AMERICA—THE ADMIRATION OF ENGLAND.” 





‘*To say that it is perfect in form and scope is not extravagance of praise, and 


Canvassers | 


640 THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Wanted 


° 
Cost More : 


Than $960.000 


obvious. The Standard Dictionary should be the pride of literary America, as it is the 


admiration of literary England.”"—St. James's Budget (St. James’s Gazette, weekly ed.), 


London, July 27, 1895. 





301,865 Vocabulary Terms 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix 











Oxford University, England, Prof. A, H. Sayce, the eminent philologist, says: 


which has produced it. It is more than complete. 
other dictionaries of the English language. 


to 
say that it is the most valuable Dictionary of the English language is but to repeat the : 


lt is certain to supersede all 


“ The work is extremely well done throughout. For general and practical purposes it 


is the best American dictionary now available.” 


Cambridge University, England, Prof. J. E. Sandys, says: 
“ Itis admirable, and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.** 


Harvard University, Prof. A. Preston Peabody, says: 
“Will prove invaluable, and will last while the English language remains essentia 
unchanged.” 





125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms 
45,000 Illustrative Quotations 








The New York Herald says: 


“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy of the great continent : 


“3 


every pointof view. It is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 


The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says: 
‘*In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to t 
much advertised Century.” 


The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 
. “It is a monument to American industry no less than the Great White City by La 
Michigan.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
‘*In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy, typography, style, and illustration, 
challenges criticism and commands admiration. It will make the world its debtor, a 
all who write must praise it evermore.” 





5,000 New Illustrations 
14 Elegant Colored Plates 








PRICES: 
IN ONE VOLUME: IN TWO VOLUMES: 
Half Russia ‘ s . . *15.00 Half Russia . A ° . %18.00 
Full Russia . * ° ° 18.00 Full Russia . P P , 22.00 
Full Morocco . , ‘ e 22.00 Full Morwceo . : ‘ re 26.00 
If you know of no Agent in your neighborhood send your subscription to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New Yo 


Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phelps, Ex-Minister to Great Britain, says: 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


“The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the artof publication. It is admirable from 
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WIVES! HUSBANDS! SWEETHEARTS! 
Dr: Talmage 
LL” 


—2 IN :— 


“The Marriage Ring” 


TELLS ALL ABOUT 


The Choice of a Wife Costume and Morals 
Choice of a Husband Plain Talk 
Clandestine Marriages Easy Divorce 

Duties of Husbands to Motherhood 





Wives Heredity 
Duties of Wiv:sto Hus- Paradisaic Women 
bands Influence of Sisters 


Boarding-house and over Brothers 
Hotel Life 7s. The Martyrs of the Kitchen 
Home The Old Folks’ Visit. 


nome Co 





“It is a wholesome book. It will 





carry a benediction into thousands of 





domestic circles.’""—Zon’s Herald, 


3oston, 











* Thoroughly Christian and commonsense.”’ 
—Free Methodist, Chicago. 

**We recommend it as ‘good gift’ to the mar- 
ried and those about to marry.’’—Demorest’s 
Magazine, New York. 





BEAUTIFULLY BOUND--A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK 
PRICE, $1.00, POST-FREE 





Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., New York, 
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‘The Beauty of its Illustrations, ’ Inspire the 
‘‘The Power of its Appeals, Heart of the 
‘The Freshness of its Themes, ) Reader."’ 


‘*This volume fairly thrills and rocks.”— 
N. Y. Independent. 


The Fisherman 
and His Friends 


31 Powerful Revival Sermons 
By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


(Companion volume to 
**Christ and His Friends."') 


Fullof Fresh, Suggestive, Inspiring, and 
Stimulating Material—The Subjects are 
Strong, Striking, and Varied—The Treat- 
ment is of the Most Searching Kind. 


Bishop John F. Ilurst: ‘It is a most 
valuable addition to our devotional litera- 


ture.” 
Rev. Dr. Marcus D. Buell, Dean Bos- 
ton University Theological School: ‘* Re- 


markable for the freshness, variety, and 
force of its illustration.” 


Dr. Henry A. Butty, President Drew 
Theological Seminary: ‘* These sermons are 
choice in thought and diction, practical, and 
full of suggestion. This volume will help to 
make sermonic literature far more interest- 
ing for the reading of the church, a thing 
much to be desired.” 

Dr. Wm. Warren, President Boston 
University: ‘‘The reader is never far from the 
beautiful vision of Him whose unforgetable 
glory the fisherman saw on the Holy Mount.” 

Rev. Dr. Davis W. Clark: ‘This 
volume challenges our admiration and makes 





CYCLOPEDIA OF 


Temperance and Prohibition 


A STRONG BOOK TREATING ALL 
SIDES OF A GREAT QUESTION. 

“It contains a fund of valuable information 
not easily found elsewhere, which it is impor- 
tant that every friend of temperance should 
have.”’°—Neal 0. 


8vo, cloth, 672 pp., double cols., superior paper, 
large type, price $3.50, carriage free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 


From the Sermons and 
Gems... other Writings of Thos. 
Guthrie, D.D. Ar f ranged under the sub- 
ects they illus Oo 


pook for ministers. Thlustration 


trate. A suggestive 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 














A A Fascinating Novel by EDGAR 
FAWCETT. Graphic Pictures of 


Mian’s New York Life. 12mo, 310 pages, 


Will paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N. Y. 
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our preacher pulse beat quick.”’ 

Rev. Dr. C. P. Madison, New Haven: 
“These sermons are models of directness, 
and abound in striking illustrations.” 

New York Independent: ‘‘ There is no 
more distinguished example of the modern 
people s preacher in the American pulpit 
to-day than Dr. Banks. This volume fairly 
thrills and rocks with the force injected into 
its utterance.” 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, price $1.50, post-free. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs. , New York. 


Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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“A book for scholars and students, cap- 3 


italists and plain laboring men."’ 


a Wealth Waste} 


The Various Principles of Political 
Economy in their significant 7 
tion to the present problems of " 
Law and the Liquor Traffic. 


ALPHONSO A. HOPKINS, Ph.D. 


ES Professor of Political Economy and Prohibition in 


the American Temperance University. 


% The Author has combined a Spirit of Philos- & 
jy ophy and Patriotism in his Treatment of the & 
“ ay se Principles of Political Economy in 


ky their bearing on the Drink Question. 


REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


“The argument is impressive, and well buttressed 


<4 with statistics and apt citations.”—The Watchman, 
Boston. 


+. 2 + 
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“Dr. Hopkins contributes to the literature of polit- 
i: ical economy a volume worth the attention of stu- 
' dents and thinkers.”—Christian Herald. 
oe “Unquestionably the ablest book upon Political 
Rx Economy in its various relations which has been put 
™ upon the market.’"’— Herald of the Coming One, 
’ on. 
: “Dr. A. A. Hopkins’ ‘ Wealth and Waste’ will prove 
itself one of the most effective contributions to the 
a literature of reform.”— Western Christian Advocate. % 
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Literary Snap-Shots of European Scenes and 
Folk Lore. 


Outdoor Life Europe 


Entertaining Word-Pictures, Including 
Sketches of People, Places, and Street 
Scenes from the Hebrides to Venice, 
Novel and Vivid in their Depiction, 
and Told with Charming Grace. J vt 
By Prof. EDWARD P. THWING, M.D. 


“Bright Breezy Beautiful.’ 
4to, 48 pp., Paper. 20 cts., post-free. 
Funk & Wagnails Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!,, N.Y. 











“It is almost like a voice from heaven.” 
Chicago Journal. 


THE 


Ethics of Marriage 


A PRACTICAL BOOK CORRECTING MANY 
FALSE OPINIONS. FOR HUSBANDS, WIVES, 
PHYBICIANS, AND MINISTERS. . . . + 


By H. Ss. POMEROY,M.D. 


Prefatory note by THomas App1is Emer, 
M.D. D., and introduction by Rev. 
J. T. Duryea, D.D., of Boston. 


The Family and the State—All that Concerns 
Woman's Education and Employment in its Bear- 
ing on the Questions of Marriage and Maternity— 
The Perversion of Marriage—The Mission of the 
— to Parenthood—Sugges- 

ons. ——_ 

With an appendix showing the Laws of Most 


of the States and Territories Regarding Perti- 
nent Forms of Crime. 





A BOOK FULL OF TRUE HELP FOR THE DAILY ROUND 
OF BOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone says: 
(In a four-page aes to the author con- 
ce! 
“In your griefs and denunciations I pa- 
thize and share to the full, and so much as this 
are at liberty to state when and where you will.’’ 


Rev. Joseph Cook writes: “‘A subject 
of great delicacy and yet of commanding pres- 
ent importance is treated with the utmost pro- 
petety of tone and expression ; with adequate 

owledge.” —————- 


12mo, cloth, 197 PR. price $1.00, 
postage free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A SINGLE FACT IS WORTH A SHIPLOAD OF ARGUMENT, 


In the tremendous discussion of financial problems in this 
campaign, you want to know, not what somebody else 
thinks, but what are the facts. Then you can form 
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Do Your Own Thinking 





Everything on the money question is explained fully, 
carefully, accurately, and without partiality, in the new 
and convenient pocket 


“Handbook on 
Currency and Wealth” 


GEO. B. WALDRON, A.M. 


IT TELLS of the relation of Silver and Gold, the Production, Coin- 
age, and Distribution. 


IT TELLS of the Currency Laws of the United States, and explains 
the Monetary Systems and finances of the countries of the world. 


IT TELLS all about Wages, Debts, Prices, the Purchasing Power 
of Labor, Immigration, Land, and Population. 


IT TELLS the facts relative to Railroads, Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Strikes, Lockouts, the Liquor Traffic, and the last vote for President. 


IT IS NOT AN ARGUMENT. It supplies the facts and is use- 
ful alike to Silver Advocates and Gold-Standard Supporters. 


IT IS A POCKET CYCLOPEDIA OF MONEY and is eagerly 
welcomed by men of all parties. It is crammed full of the latest, 
completest, and most reliable information on the great political 
questions now agitating the people. No voter should be without it. 


Senator John Sherman declares : 


Senator William Peffer says: ‘‘\t is a miue of useful matter. | 
shall use it as a campaign text-book.” 


“ Bradstreet’s,”” New York, says: ‘‘ The Currency Table, which is com- 
piled from the currency laws of the United States, is one of the most con- 
venient statistical presentations with which we are acquainted.” 


“ Current ” asserts: ‘It would be impossible to overestimate 
the value of this little compendium for those who are interested in the 
Silver Question, now so important.”’ 


‘It is valuable and convenient.” 


AGENTS who are selling it report the most eager demand for it 
everywhere. It is snapped up on sight, many persons buying by 
the dozen for distribution. 


We Want Additional Agents in all parts of the country at once. 
Send 30 cents for a complete outfit. Money can be made quickly 
by selling this book. 


The Small Price, only 50 cents per copy, places this valuable and 
timely book within the immediate reach of everybody. If there is 
no agent near you send your order to us by mail. 


Order Quickly. 


16mo, Flexible Cloth, or Leather 150 Pages, Handy Reference Index. 





Price, Cloth, 50 Cents; Leather, $i. Post-free. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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What McKinley Reads 
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he knows where to 
find pure enjoyment 
and mental relaxation. 


Confronted by mountains 
of letters, newspapers, 
magazines, and books, 
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PROBABLY no man has so many demands on his time and strength as a Presidential can- 

didate. It is interesting and suggestive, therefore, to know what he selects for 
his reading from the tremendous supply at his disposal. The following is taken from the special Can- 
ton correspondence in’ The Chicago Record of July 29, 1896: 


‘«Mr. and Mrs. McKINLEY were as glad to return to the comparative quiet of 
their Canton home as were their townspeople to have them. The Major was 
confronted by great stacks of letters and small mountains of newspapers. . . 
He does very little general reading just now. Iasked him what he liked to read 
when permitted to follow his own bent of mind. He replied that most of his 
reading had been confined to serious channels, and that for pure enjoyment he 
liked a good story about as well as anything. He picked up a volume of an 
American history written in the form of a romance, entitled ‘Columbian Historical 
Novels,’ by John R. Musick, and said that he had started to read that.” 


SU RELY Governor McKinley is well qualified to judge of the merit of such a work, and it 
- must be very high indeed when he selects it for reading at a time like the present. 
Here is his opinion as expressed in a letter to the publishers: 


‘The Columbian Historical Novels are really one of the most beautiful 
productions of the American press I have ever seen. The idea in wri- 
ting them is certainly a most patriotic one. A pleasure is conferred upon 
those who may be so fortunate as to possess the work.” 


“The Columbian Historical Novels.” 


By JOHN R. MUSICK. 


AMERICA’S LIFESTORY TOLD IN TWELVE ENTRANCING TALES OF LOVE, ADVEN- 
& & w& 2% TURE, CONQUEST, WAR, SUPERSTITION, AND PATRIOTISM. # # # 











12 Handsome Volumes, 5,000 Pages, 300 Beautiful Illustrations. & Published by 

Four Centuries of American Romance and History. 

Complete History of our Country Accurately Told. * & FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
12 Complete Romances of Absorbing Interest. 30 Lafayette Place, 
Send Ten Cents for Illustrated Prospectus. Canvassers Wanted. & NEW YORK. 
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